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Memoir of 
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“ Optimus quisque posteritati servit.” 
Cicero. 

Or the Archiepiscopate of York, the crosier 
hee more than once been in the hands of 
royalty ; though on some occasions, it has 
been brandished by others, rai 
the coronet and the sceptre. In thi $ 
of the present eminent prelate, it is a 
genuine symbol of that pastoral ich 
he has mani in promoting the best 
interests of those over whom idence 
wa ig him. gee Bee, 
he Hon. Epwarp VENaBies VERNON 
LL. D., who. is nettles Arch- 
bishop of York, was born October 10, 
1757. His Grace is the third son of 
George Venables, Lord Vernon, Baron of 
Kinderton in Cheshires. by. Martha, sister 
of Simon, Earl of Harcourt. In 
his twelfth year, he was: sent to West- 
minster school. Thence he. removed to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted Student in 1775. In 1778, he was 
elected Fellow of All Souls’ college, in 
that University.—In June 1781, he was 
ordained deacon by the Bishop of Oxford ; 
and, in the October following, priest by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, on letters 
dimissory from the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. Immediately after which, 
he was instituted to the family living of 
Sudbury in the county of Derby. 

Perhaps the first step to his present 
eminent station was laid in 1782, when 
his late Maj George III. appointed 
him his cha Lin Es *« 

In February, 1784, he married Anne, 
third daughter of George Granville Leve- 
son, Marquis of Stafford; by Louisa 
Egerton, the only sister of the late Duke-of 
Bridgewater. 

In 1785, he succeeded to a canonry in 
Christ-church, and shortly afterward, on. the 

resentation of the Lord Chancellor Thur- 
ow, to a stall in the cathedral of Gloucester. 
When Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Carlisle, 
was translated to Salisbury in 1791, Dr. 
Vernon was pronioted to the vacant see; 
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which he filled for tlie space of sixteen years. 
This promotion virtually aided the interests 
of the celebrated Dr. Paley, though the 
circumstance is not stated by that eminent 
divine’s biographers, 

Tn a Memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Zouch, 
refixed to the edition of his works by the 
‘en, Archdeacon W. who has been 

from 1814 sole Examining Chaplaiti to the 
reer ishOp,.it is stated, that to this prelate 

i “wrifer in question was in- 
debtedy not oly for a benefice in. that 
diocese; {the first, which his lordship had 
in his> to bestow), but also _in- 


—the. reef of Bishopwearmouth, and 
proctd i = The patrons.of 
these acted less disinterestedly 
than Bishop of Carlisle: for they had 
the sagat¢ious prudence to stipulate for the 
ting to the benefices which Dr. 
'aley would vacate; though they had 
affluent patronage of their own in abun- 
dance, and the see of Carlisle has not 
much, under the most favourable circumn- 
stances, to bestow. It may be farther 
added, that the judgement and ara 4 
thus» exerted were honourable to bot 
parties, as appreciating and rewarding the 
divine, to whom English theology is under 
such deep and complicated obligation. 
For it is only an occasional age, that 
duces a mind capable of adding a Hore 
Pauline to the evidences for the truth of 
Christianity. The descendents of the vene- 
rable Archdeacon of Carlisle have not been 
overlooked or neglected, as his son Edmund 
was presented by his Grace to the vicarage 
of Easingwold, his first option from the see 
of Chester. 

It is supposed to have been his late 
Majesty’s intention to translate the subject 
of this Memoir from Carlisle to the see of 
Woreester, when Dr. Hurd was ing 
the xemiainder of his days in otio hiterato: 
but Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York, 
dying in 1807, Dr. Vernon was elevated 
to his present high station. Ever the 
commencement ofe his archiepis 
labours, they have been performed with so 
much dignity toward his clergy, that they 
look up to him more as a father than as a 
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diocesan. And though he has been some- 
times constrained to perform the office of 
censor, yet the duty been discharged 
with so mueh~Christian as to 
convince every ingenuous mind that the 
offence, and not the offender, was the 


object. 

The church at Bishopthorpe presents a 
most interesting scene on the Sabbath 
thorning of ordination-days. Opposite to 
the pulpit, the venerable prelate occupies 
a kind of cathedra, and the candidates for 
ordination place themselves on his right and 
left. This forcibly represents primitive 
times to the spectators: and a person dis- 
posed to moralise would easily find suffi- 
eient in this juxtaposition, to indicate that 
the office of the one is to lead in the cause 
of divine truth, and that of the others to 
attend. 

As the episcopal function is chiefly 
(according to the import of the name) to 
inspect others, so his Grace is anxious that 
all those, over whom Providence has placed 
him, should feed the flock of Christ with 
the word of life with unremitting attention. 
It has been, indeed, acknowledged by 
those, who have voluntarily taken their stand 
without the pale of the Established Church, 
that pure religion has been making pro- 
gress in the extensive diocese of York ever 
since he commenced his arduous labours 
in it, 

“Exemplum grave praebet.” 


His Grace’s clear and grave elocution is 
admirably adapted to the magnificently 
spacious Minster at York. Soon after his 
translation, an individual who had been 
accustomed to attend the most popular 

reachers of the day, having visited the 
Minster to hear the Archbishop for the 
first time, returned with the impression that 
he had heard one of the very best models 
for a public discourse. 

At his last Visitation, in 1825, his Grace 
delivered a Charge replete with so much 
sound reasoning, and so many apposite 
quotations from Scripture, that numbers 
both of the clergy laity followed him 
to hear ita second, and even a third time 
delivered. It would be unjust to omit 
mentioning, that the younger clergy find a 
friend and protector in their venerated 
Diocesan. There have not been wanting 
instances, where obstructions have been 
thrown in the way of their usefulness; but 
these have readily been removed by his 
Grace’s intervention. Indeed, the labori- 
ous industry, and prudent zeal, of his 
numerous clergy present abundant de- 
monstration that indifference to character 





and qualifications did not open the 
door for their admission to the sacred 
offices. 

To the regret of all who -love sound 
sense and orthodox doctrine, united with 
constitutional principles and Christian 
moderation, only three of his Sermons have 
been printed: one, preached before the 
House of Lords, another before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and a 
third at the coronation of His present 
Majesty George IV. 

Of the principal charitable institutions 
for which the county of York is distin- 
guished, his Grace, it is believed, patro- 
nises nearly the whole. When opportu- 
nity admits, he not unfrequently occupies 
the chair of their committees, and at their 
annual meetings. Of the various 
qualities, also, enumerated in St. Paul’s 
character of a good Bishop, he 
the @Aofevia in an eminent degree; for he 
has his annual public days at his princely 
mansion at Bishopthorpe. 

His Grace’s family, all bearing the name 
of Venables Vernon, are as follows :— 

1. George Granville, born August, 
1785, M. P. for Lichfield; married the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Bingham. 

2. Edward, born February, 1787. After 
having distinguished himself at Christ- 
church, by gaining, within the compass of 
one week, the first college-prize, on the 
subject of Chiron, and the university-prize 
for his Latin verses on Natale solum in 
1805, this highly gifted young man died of 
the scarlet fever in 1806. (Extract from 
Barré Roberts’ unpublished Works, a 
young student of Oxford, who died also in 
early life.) 

3. Leveson, born May 1788, Rector of 
Stokesley, and Archdeacon of Cleveland ; 
married the Hon. Mary Peachy, sister of 
Lord Selsey. 

4. William, born June, 1789, Rector 
of Etton and Wheldrake in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, Prebendary and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of York, and President of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society ; married 
Miss Matilda Gooch in 1824. 

5. Frederick Edward, born July, 1790, 
Post Captain in the Royal Navy, who has 
exerted himself, with great zeal on the 
behalf of the Jewish Society. 

6. Henry, born July, 1791, Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Grenadier Guards. 

7. Granville, born July, 1792, late M. P. 
for Aldborough in Yorkshire, and Chan- 
cellor and Commissary of the Diocese of 
York; married Miss Francis Eyre of Grove, 
near Retford, Nottinghamshire. 

8. Octavius Henry Cyril, born Decem- 
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ber, 1793, Commander in the Royal 
Navy. 

9. Caroline, born June 1795, died 
May, 1813. 

10. Anne Susan Isabella, born Novem- 
ber, 1796. 

11. Charles George, born November, 
— Rector of Rothbury, Northumber- 

12. Francis Randolph, born January, 
1800, Captain in the Grenadier Guards. 

13. Egerton, born May, 1803. 

14. Louisa Augusta, born November, 
1804; married, June 1825, to Sir John 
Vanden Bempdé Johnstone, Bart. of Hack- 
ness, near Scarborough, High Sheriff for 
the county of York in 1824. 

15. Georgiana Charlotte, born June, 
1807. 

The sons, who have been educated for 
the learned professions, have all 
through Westminster School and Oxford 
with extraordinary credit. Granville and 
Egerton, in particular, were both double 
first classes at Oxford ; and Charles, it was 
not doubted, would have obtained the same 
honours, but for a severe indisposition 
which seized him just as he was about to 
reap the well-earned fruits of his exertions. 
It is bare justice to their excellent father, to 
say, that they were generally prepared for 
Westminster by himself—nutrite faustis 
sub penetralibus. Though highly con- 
nected, yet they appear to consider per- 
sonal worth as furnishing a far better 
ground of success in their respective pro- 
fessions. 

“ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.” 


— 
POPULAR EDUCATION EXAMINED. 


Tue present system of diffusing among 
the lower classes of the community, a por- 
tion of knowledge which it has been 
imagined must infallibly ameliorate their 
condition and promote their happiness, 
is so strictly in unison with the best feelings 
of our nature, and has been so universally 
sanctioned by —— admiration, that, 
hurried away by the intensity of our zeal 
in a cause so apparently humane, we have 
found neither leisure to examine its 
remoter consequences, nor inclination to 
scrutinize the means which have been 
employed for carrying it into effect. 

re is, notwi ding, so much 
reason to suspect the truth of what has, in 
this instance, been taken for granted ; and, 
as far as they have developed themselves, 
so much reason to question the reality of 
the benefits which have been so fondly 
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anticipated, that it is high time we should 
awake from this illusive dream of visionary 
eyes into which we have been 
ulled by the popularity of the measure, 
and exert a vigorous and _ impartial 
judgment, in examining its real tendency, 
and, if possible, in detecting the fallacy im 
which it may be found to have originated. 

Iam not an advocate for holding the 
lower classes of society in ignorance, nor 
would I deprive them of any benefit which 
may be likely to result to them from their 
being instructed; but I very much 
question, whether the want of unprofitable 
learning is to be called ignorance, or the 
gratuitous communication of it, to be 
considered as a benefit ; and it is still to be 
determined, if sufficient evidence of the 
contrary has not been already elicited, 
whether either the interests of the com- 
munity, or of individuals, is likely to be 
promoted by the system, which, perhaps, 
with more liberality than prudence, has 
been so generally adopted. 

It will not be denied, that public and 
individual happiness have their origin in 
virtue ; which, though always the offspring 
of wisdom, is not invariably the conse- 
quence of knowledge; and, it ‘might have 
been well, before we decided upor the 
expediency of a measure fraught with 
consequences so important and so ex- 
tensive, to reflect how far it was calculated 
to impart to our less enlightened brethren, 
that practical wisdom which might pro- 
mote their happiness, or merely that 
speculative knowledge, which, unrestrained 
by moral culture, and unsanctified by 
religious instruction, might become a 
dangerous weapon in their hands, alike 
destructive of their own, and of the public 
welfare. 

If we would, in reality, contribute to 
the interests of society, or to the benefit of 
our fellow-creatures, by the instruction of 
the poor, it can only be effected by a 
moral and religious education ; this is- the 
only solid basis upon which any effective 

m of amelioration can be rationally 
established ; and, however unpopular, or 
unwelcome, may be the suggestion, it is far 
from being impossible, that while we are 
countenancing a general and indiscriminate 
diffusion of knowledge among those whom 
neither — nor example has formed 
to virtuous habits, and inspired with 
virtuous principles, we ‘may, wthout 
adding one particle to individual happi- 
ness, be unconsciously weakening the 
foundations of social order and public 
tranquillity. 

. What good can possibly arise from 
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forcin; a number of young persons, 
who in satan ignorant of their duty to 
God and to their neighbour, such a 
portion of learning as may, perhaps, as far 
as mere learning is concerned, qualify 
them for situations from which they must 
be for ever excluded, by the want of that 
character, and of those habits, which are 
the result only of a virtuous education? 
A positive injury is thus done to the 
individuals themselves, when forced to 
abandon those deceitful hopes of imaginary 
elevation into which they had been flattered 
by the delusive effusions of a mistaken 
liberality; they are undeceived in the 
school of experience, and find that no 
man will trust the management of his 
affairs, either to the discretion or to the 
probity of such as have only a little smat- 
tering of knowledge to recommend them 
to his confidence, : 

How deplorable will be their condition, 
thus aggravated by disappointed expecta- 
tion, and how pregnant with danger to 
themselves and to the community, will be 
their return into their former state, with 
minds too much elated with the unprofit- 
able instruction they have reeeived, to 
labour with patient contentment for their 
daily bread, and deprived altogether of the 

rospect of gaining an easier and a more 
Cooma subsistence, by the little learn. 
ing which has been thus inauspiciously 
- bestowed ! 

How many instances do we find of men 
of considerable hamming and of un- 
objectionable character, who, unable to 
obtain employments for which they are 
eminently qualified, can find no theatre 
in which to, exercise their talents; and 
who, by the utmost efforts of their in- 
genuity, can with difficulty procure those 
necessary comforts which are scattered 
with usion in the humbler walks of 





life; how gladly, could they subdue the 
feelings which their education has in- 
spired, would they descend from that 


eminence to which the thoughtless ambi- 
tion of an aspiring parent has raised 
them, but in which they find neither 
comfort nor repose. 

If, then, a high degree of learning, 
combined with ect respectability of 
character, and with every moral virtue, 
cannot always protect its votary from 
want, much less can a mere smattering of 
superficial knowledge, when neither con- 
trolled by virtuous principles, nor asso- 
ciated with virtuous habits, confer any 
real benefit upon those whom it may 
allure from the safer and more profitable 
pursuits of honest labour and humble toil. 
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But, is there any thing so really dreadful 
in the lot of those who occupy the inferior 
stations in society, that we should be thus 
solicitous to raise them from the sphere in 
which Providence has placed them, and 
in which, alone, | ae they find oppor- 
tunities of usefu and sources of 
enjoyment? A due discharge ‘of the duties 
assigned to our humbler brethren in these 
lower stations of society, calls into 
exercise many of the most amiable of 
human virtues, and confers upon all who 
perform them with fidelity, no inconsider- 
able portion of substantial comfort, and 
intrinsic happiness. 

The various gifts of talent and of rank 
are unequally distributed by the decree of 
unerring Wisdom; and we act neither 
wisely nor humanely in attempting to 
subvert this merciful dispensation, from 
which arises good to the community, and 
benefit to every individual. In every 
station, peculiar talents, peculiar habits, 
and peculiar degrees of character, are 
requisite ; ‘and he only is truly happy, be 
his condition what it may, who, possessing 
knowledge sufficient for his station, has 
wisdom enough to perceive and to enjoy 
the good which is placed within his 
reach, 

In forming a correct estimate of the 
advantages , and disadvantages of every 
condition in life, we shall find the difference 
in'the degrees of happiness, to be found 
in them, wholly imaginary; and if we 
could actually accomplish the visionary 
purpose of equalizing the varied lot of 
human beings, what benefit should we 
confer upon the hardy peasant by taking 
him from ‘nis healthful toil, to pine in 
sedentary confinement at the desk; or 
upon the operative mechanic, whose 
practieal skill assures him an easy and a 
certain competence, by enticing him from 
his manual labour, into a precarious 
dependence upon the labour of the head, 
which is aien paid for, and never 
remunerated. 

So far, the argument seems conclusive 
against the policy of multiplying institutions 
for the gratuitous diffusion of mere specu- 
lative knowledge; which, as it cannot 
improve the character, so neither can it 
promote the happiness of mankind; and 
it is much to be regretted, that, to this 
erroneous idea of universal improvement, 
we have, in many instances, i 
those valuable establishments of olden 
times, in which the wisdom and experience 
of our less enlightened forefathers had 
made secure and ample provision for the 
education of the children of the poor, by 
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combining with the moderate portion of 
learning requisite to qualify them for the 
stations they were likely to occupy, that 
moral and religious discipline which was 
calculated to make them useful to them- 
selves and to the community. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this 
inquiry, to enter minutely upon a review 
either of the usefulness or of the policy of 
our Mechanic’s Institutions, or of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ; as these have particular relation to 
the instruction of adults. Whatever in- 
fluence, beneficial or unfavourable, they 
may possess, is confined to individuals 
whose characters and habits have been 
previously formed; and, therefore, they 
can effect no very important change, 
either for the better or for the worse: it 
may, however, be observed, that, by 
employing the heads of our operative 
mechanics in the investigation of scientific 
principles, we are, perhaps, paralyzing the 
efficiency of their hands; to which we are, 
in no small degree, indebted for the 
decided preference given to our manu- 
factures, 

It is from those institutions which aim 
at the formation’ of character in the 
instruction of the young, that good or evil 
results are most to be apprehended; and 
too much vigilance cannot be employed 
in guarding against the mighty evils ‘that 
may arise from this prolifie source, if, 
either from the want of due caution, or 
from a vain desire of accomplishing an 
impracticable good, they be suffered to 
take a wrong direction. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to examine, with the strictest 
impartiality, the character and tendency of 
the many establishments which exist for 
this purpose, and to ascertain how far they 
either are, or may be made, instrumental 
in promoting the benevolent objects for 
which they are designed. 

Our Enpowep GramMAR ScHOOLS, as 
forming no part of the system under our 
immediate consideration, do not properly 
come within the range of the present in- 
quiry. With respect to these establish- 
ments, however, it may be observed, that 
the advocates for enlightening the present 
generation, seem entirely to have mistaken 
the purpose in which they originated, and 
to have bestowed unmerited censure upon 
their governors, for strictly maintaining the 
design for which they were endowed. While 
labouring to make these institutions a me- 
dium for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge among a multitude of scholars, of 
whom each may obtain just enough to dis- 
qualify him for the duties of his station, 





without rendering him useful in any other, 
they have overlooked entirely a noble and 
distinguishing feature in their character, 
which every real philanthropist must regard 
with feelings of delight, and every true 
patriot with feelings of veneration, 

These Institutions are the links which 
bind together, in ‘firmest union, the highest 
and the lowest orders of the community. 
They tend equally to repress the pride of 
greatness, to cheer the dejection of the 
humble. In the liberal spirit of their 
founders, they proclaim, that true merit is 
confined to no station; that genius and 
talent, wherever found, are free to enter the 
lists of honour, and contend for the prize of 
fame, In them, the children of the poor 
pass through a course of instruction which 
prepares them for our universities; and 
thus, by the cultivation of indigent talent, 
and by the appropriation of funds to its 
advancement, a powerful stimulus is given 
to exertion, and the brightest — are 
unfolded for the encouragement of humble 
merit. A road to affluence, to rank, and to 
fame, is thrown open to the poor, through 
which the humblest child of obscurity may 
pass to the pe aman to the high- 
est honours, of the state. 

When reading*® over the proud record of 
men, who have benefited thei ere any 
their talents, enlightened it by their wi » 
and adorned it by their virtues, the breast 
of the patriot will glow with exultation, 
when he finds the name of many an humble 
individual, who owed the development of 
his character, and the attainment of his 
honours, to the fostering care of these noble 
Institutions ; and he will hail with fervent 
admiration the truly enlightened policy, 
which made these nurseries of public me- 
rit, the distinguished objects of royal muni- 
ficence, 

Of the numerous other Institutions which 
have been established for the gratuitous 
instruction of the » none, in their own 
nature, and according to the original pur- 
pose of their founders, possessed a stronger 
claim to the eneouragement and eee of 
the real philanthropist, than those Panro- 
cu1aL Scnoots, in’ whieh provision was 
made not only for the instruction, but also 
for the majntenance and education of the 
infant poor; and it is not without the 
sincerest regret, that we find ourselves, in 
order to form a just estimate of their value, 
compelled to take a retrospective view of 
them, and no longer to speak of them as 
they are, but as they were, before the hand 
of the spoiler had robbed them of their 
character, and deprived them of their effi- 
ciency. ~ 
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Into those asylums from want, ignorance, 
and vice, the children of the destitute were 
received at an age proper for the com- 
mencement, and under auspices favourable 
to the success of a work, upon the right 
performance of which, essentially depend 
many of the most important interests of 
society. Before their minds had been 
impressed by pernicious ‘example, .or they 

contracted any incurably destructive 
habits, they were protected from the con- 
tagion of vicious company, guarded from 
the baneful effects of idleness, and accus- 
tomed to habits of decency, regularity, 
and subordination. Comfortably clothed, 
wholesomely fed, and stimulated to exertion 
and to good conduct by the countenance of 
their superiors, they acquired habits of 
frugality, industry, and obedience, which 
are essential to their advancement in life ; 
and, early instructed in their duty to God 
and to their neighbour, they imbibed prin- 
ciples of morality and integrity, which 
powerfully recommended them to the esteem 
and confidence of their employers. 

In those parochial schools, founded by 
the wisdom of experience, and calculated 
to “train up a child in the way that he 
should go,” an education was afforded to 
the poor, of which the fruits were mani- 
festly and unequivocally beneficial. The 
moderate, yet sufficient portion of learning, 
by which the scholars were qualified for 
employments always within their reach, and 
into which they were always willingly 
received, was invariably combined with 
religious instruction and moral discipline, 
and thus made effectively conducive to 
their own interest, and to the interest of 
the community. They were early habi- 
tuated to a regular attendance on pub- 
lic worship, and to a decent observance of 
the Sabbath; strictly precluded from the 
contaminating influence of that barefaced 
depravity which infests the public streets ; 

in their knowledge of the sacred scrip- 
tures, they found a rule of life to regulate 
their conduct in every situation. Thus 
they amply repaid to the public the quota 
of charity to which they owed their pros. 
perity, and very many who had been 
reared in those useful, though unpretending 
establishments, have by their conduct in the 
world, given undeniable testimony, that our 
fathers were not deceived, when, consulting 
the oracles of Divine truth, they learned, 
that “the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

The intrinsic excellence of these institu- 
tions consisted in their association of moral 
culture with learning, and in the constant 
vigilance and salutary restraints, by which 
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the growing character was formed to habits 
of order and of industry ; and it remained 
only to extend their number, in order to 
oppose a strong bulwark of defence, against 
those insidious principles which tend to 
demoralize a people, to prevent the in- 
crease of crime, by protecting the young 
from the destructive influence of idleness 
and want, and, as far as human means can 
avail, to make the lower classes of society 
wise, virtuous, and happy. Had the pa- 
trons of the present system taken these 
schools of education as their model, and 
bestowed, in making more extensive provi- 
sion for the maintenance, clothing, and 
education of the children of the poor, those 
ample funds which have been lavished 
upon experiments of doubtful, perhaps of 
dangerous tendency, they might even now 
have felt the satisfaction of witnessing, in 
the improved condition and deportment of 
their poorer brethren, the beneficial effects 
of uniting knowledge with good morals, 
as a certain means of producing happi- 
ness. 
But, greatly as we may regret that means 
pe ns have not been applied to an 
end so important, we have still more por 
to deplore the lamentable change whic 
this mania of diffusing knowledge, uncon- 
nected with discipline, has effected in too 
many of those originally excellent establish. 
ments, which are now no longer the asy- 
lums of innocence, and the nurseries of 
virtue. That decent garb, rarely seen in 
public, except in orderly procession to 
church, and which formerly distinguished, 
from the unfortunate children of vice and 
misery, those who were being trained to 
virtue and to happiness, is now seen con- 
spicuous in every corner of the street, where 
riot, indecency, and clamour, infest the 
public walks. Nor is there among the 
many disgusting nuisances which obstruct 
the passenger on his way, or disturb the 
of a neighbourhood, any more annoy- 
ing or offensive, than the daring insolence, 
the“outrageous turbulence, and the hardened 
effrontery of those who wear the badge of 
some public institution to which they belong, 
but in which they no longer learn either 
to regard common decency in their outward 
conduct, to pay any subordination to au- 
thority, or to feel any sensibility to reproof. 
Dirty, squalid, miserable, and half-naked, 
frequently without shoes or stockings, and 
to be distinguished only by the coat or the 
cap, wherever uproar and tumult disturb 
the public peace, we find the revolting ob- 
jects, of those altered institutions, whose 
children formerly, even in their every-day 
dress, were patterns of cleanliness, neatuess, 
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and comfort, and in their conduct, examples 
of decency, modesty, and sobriety. 

ese, we are told, are the OUT-DOOR 
scholars, who attend the parish-school only 
during the hours of instruction, and whom 
the present system of diffusing knowledge 
has superadded to these establishments. 
But what are we to expect from the inmates 
of an establishment which admits this 
dreadful innovation, this infectious princi- 
ple of associating the abandoned ruffian of 
the streets with the child of yet uncorrupted 
innocence? We trust there are still many 
of these institutions, whose governors have 
had the discernment to perceive the danger 
of this false liberality, and the firmness to 
withstand the specious attempt to destroy the 
validity of the benefit they are calculated to 
confer, by holding out the visionary project 
of increasing its extent without diminishing 
its value. But almost in every neighbour- 
hood may be seen, whenever the voice of 
uproar disturbs the public peace, the con- 
gregated colours, red, green, and blue, in 
ominous assemblage, whose mingled hues 
are emblematical of the deadly wound 
which has been thus inflicted on the public 
morals, by this unhallowed principle of 
substituting speculative knowledge for prac- 
tical wisdom, and a semblance of unreal 
learning, for a sound moral and religious 
education. 

To this prolific source of evil may be 
traced, in no small degree, the enormous 
increase of crime, in a ratio alarmingly 
greater than that of the increase of popula- 
tion; and if we remark, also, the in- 
creasing ratio which the numbers of juve- 
nile delinquents bear to those of a more 
advanced age, we may not only trace this 
increase to a wrong education of the young, 
but we may assure ourselves, that while the 
present system is in operation, it must con- 
tinue to be progressive. Surely we can 
want no stronger testimony of the ineffi- 
ciency, or even of the dangerous tendency, 
of knowledge when separated from disci- 
pline, than the simple fact, that the inordi- 
nate increase of crime beyond what the 
increase of population might be expected 
to produce, and more especially the in- 
crease in the number of juvenile offenders, 
has been in direct proportion to the pre- 
valency of that system to which we have 
vainly trusted for its diminution. 

It is time, then, that we should retrace 
the steps by which we have departed from 
the sound and wise policy of our ancestors, 
in the conduct of our establishments for 
the education of the r; and disregard- 
ing, as visionary and delusive, the vain hope 
of universal enlightenment, confine our so- 
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licitude to realize that practical amelioration 
which it is still in our power to secure, by 
restoring to their original value those insti- 
tions which have been perverted from their 
purpose, and multiplying as extensively as 
our resources will permit, those establish. 
ments for the maintenance, clothing, and 
education of the infant poor, in which 
alone any real benefit can be procured to 
the morals and character of the rising gene- 
ration. 

It is utterly in vain that we anticipate 
any beneficial result from any institutions, 
however conducted, that separate mainte- 
nance from instruction. Want and misery 
are sources of vice, equally as prolific as 
ignorance ; and it is only by a vigorous and 
a universal effort to rescue, as extensively as 
possible, the unhappy children of the desti- 
tute from both these sources of evil, that 
we can hope to effect any sensible or any 
permanent change in that state of society, 
which at present is revolting to humanity, 
and rapidly tending to endanger the ex- 
istence of social order and public tran- 
quillity. 

Of those institutions in which provision 
is made for instruction only, those only are 
beneficial which confine themselves to read- 
ing, and which, in imparting that faculty, 
confine themselves exclusively to the read- 
ing of the scriptures. From this source 
alone more real wisdom, both as relating 
to the present and the future state of man, 
more practical instruction in the knowledge 
of his duties, and more powerful influence 
in persuading to a performance of them, 
are to be obtained, than from the whole 
circle of the sciences, independently of 
that fundamental and essentially prepara- 
tory knowledge. No man who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the Bible, however 
unlearned in other respects, can be in a 
state of ignorance. This knowledge alone 
is capable of making him a useful and a 
valuable member of society. From this 
fountain of true wisdom, he will learn his 
interest and his duty in every station of 
life, and derive principles of conduct which 
will infallibly promote his happiness in this 
world, and prepare him for a happier state 
hereafter. On the contrary, no man who 
is ignorant of the Bible, however learned 
in other respects, can be truly wise, or 
eminently useful. The essential knowledge 
contained in that sacred volume, however 
the half-taught sceptic may affect to despise 
it, is in reality the very source from which the 
eloquence of the orator, the sublimity of the 
poet, the learning of the philosopher, the 
wisdom of the statesman, and the skill of 
the mechanic, are primarily derived ; and 
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he who pretends to disregard it, proclaims 
only his entire ignorance of the very rudi- 
ments of that knowledge of which he is so 
proud. 

There are many stations in life, and these 
by no means the least conducive to the 
well-being of society, in which no other 
learning is necessary; and which, though 
affording to those who fill them, much 
inward gratification, and much intrinsic 
comfort, might still become irksome and 
disgusting to those whom a little learning 
had puffed up with arrogance and conceit, 
and taught to murmur at the dispensations 
of Providence. - Hence, our Sunday schools, 
as enabling the children of the poor to read 
the Bible, and inculcating a due observance 
of the Sabbath, and a regular attendance 
on the public worship, are in the next 
degree calculated to promote the interests 
of society, by their influence on the minds 
and conduct of a numerous class of indivi- 
duals. But if they advance one step be- 
yond this, which is their natural limit, they 
tread upon dangerous ground, and by aim- 
ing at more than is salutary in itself, and 
more than they have power to control, they 
may frustrate all the benefits they are, in 
their own nature, capable of conferring. 

The knowledge of the sacred scriptures, 
which it is exclusively their province to 
impart, containing within itself the seeds 
of moral wisdom, and the principles of 
human happiness, may be safely com- 
municated without that regular and 
constant diseipline, which it is not in the 
power of these institutions to exercise over 
the condact of those who attend them. 
But the vain knowledge, and _ useless 
learning, which, in some instances, these 
institutions have unwisely attempted to 
teach, and to the acquirement of which 
they have misappropriated the Sabbath, 
unrestrained, as they must be, by salutary 
discipline, and established, on the com- 
promise of religious duties, are calculated 
to produce, in a tenfold degree, all those 
evils against which they were intended to 
guard. 

Those who have unthinkingly super- 
added to the instruction of our Sunday 
schools, or in any establishment in which 
provision is not made for entire main- 
tenance and education, any thing beyond 
the simple faculty of reading, seem to be 
little aware of the value of the boon they 
have thus tacitly depreciated. In removing 
this disability alone, they have broken 
down the barrier of ignorance, and opened 
an inlet to every species of knowledge. 
Happy, if in communicating this valuable 
gift, they have made the means of acquiring 
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it the medium of obtaining a knowledge 
of the sacred scriptures, and have thus 
fortified the minds of the young against 
the seductive allurements of a specious 
philosophy, and administered an antidote 
to the destructive poison which, in cheap 
publications of various kinds, is circulating 
in every direction, for the corruption of 
the thoughtless and inexperienced. 

The difficulty of first learning to read, is 
greater, and requires more perseverance, 
and more assistance, than are requisite for 
the subsequent attainment of any of the 
sciences; and, gratefully would the gra- 
tuitous communication of that benefit have 
been felt and acknowledged by many, 
who, by their own unassisted efforts, and 
indefatigable perseverance, by many severe 

rivations, and by the sacrifice of their 

ours of respite from their daily labour, 
have overcome this obstacle to their 
future progress. 

This seems precisely the point at which 
gratuitous instruction, unless connected 
with gratuitous maintenance, should cease. 
Beyond this point, all gratuitous instruction 
is unwise, unnecessary, and unsafe. If we 
trace the history of those men, who, in 
every age, have emerged from the depths 
of obscurity by the force of their genius, or 
the intrinsic merit of their character, and 
have risen to stations of eminence by their 
talents or their conduct, we shall find 
them generally possessed of strong men- 
tal powers; temperate, frugal, patient 
of labour, industrious, and persevering. 
They have, in the first instance, appro- 
priated a part of their hard-earned and 
frugally managed wages to their own 
instruction ; and, progressively improving 
themselves, without any intermission of 
their daily toil, they have risen by the 
force of their own intrinsic merit, to 
stations of eminence and rank, to which, 
without those sterling qualities, no degree 
of learning could have raised them; and, 
their conduct in these stations has 
proved, that the same intrinsic qualities 
which prompted their pursuit of know- 
ledge, also directed its acquisition to 
purposes of public utility and advan- 
tage. 

Where we find instances of such 
sterling merit, the want of learning is only 
a temporary obstacle, which persevering 
industry will in due time remove; and 
the exertions and conduct necessary to this 
effect, will create and mature those qua- 
lities and habits which are essential to a 
right application of it to the public good. 
Where this merit is wanting, all the 
learning that can be gratuitously given to 
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the poor, will not only be unavailing, but 
injurious, by its tendency to destroy that 
stimulus, which, an effort to obtain it 
would apply to the character, and to 
prevent the formation of those habits 
which would ensure a right application 
of it to the good of the community. 

Our principal anxiety should be, to 
improve the character, and rectify the 
conduct of our poor brethren, by a moral, 
rather than a literary education; by in- 
stilling good principles, and inculcating 
good habits; and, the only certain means 
of accomplishing this desirable object, is, 
by training up children in the fear of the 
Lord. Thus only will they acquire, when 
they grow up, a regard to the laws of 
their country, and to the rights of their 
fellow-creatures ; thus only will they learn 
“to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly before their God ;” and thus 
only will they become good subjects, 
contributing, by their conduct and ex- 
ample, to the maintenance of order, and 
to the welfare of the state. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that 
learning when separated from moral and 
religious* education, is impure, unavailing, 
and delusive ; it will neither lead to wis- 
dom, nor impel to virtue; its influence 
upon the conduct will be ever varying and 
uncertain ; it will impose no restraint upon 
the impetuosity of youth; and not unfre- 
quently it may lend the aid of sophistry to 
strengthen those —— to evil, which 
nothing but the influences of religion can 
control. The superstructure of knowledge 
upon any other foundation, can be at the 
best but an uncertain good, and may be- 
come a positive evil. Hence our NationaL 
Scuoots are but dubious in their tenden- 
cy; and unless some plan can be devised 
to give a right impulse to the knowledge 
they impart, more steady in its operation, 
and more powerful in its influence, than 
the partial admixture of religious instruc. 
tion, unenforced by constant discipline, and 
soon obliterated by association, during the 
intervals of study, with the dissolute and 
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discretion, to suggest their restriction to the 
simple study of reading; and having once 
removed this powerful obstacle to the future 
progress of the poor, to leave their farther 
advancement in knowledge to the energies 
of their own ‘character, and to the opportu- 
nities which industry, frugality, and good 
conduct, will sufficiently afford them. 

If our National Schools were to be 
limited to gratuitous instruction in reading, 
and in the course of that instruction to con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the reading 
of the sacred scriptures, they might do 
much to rectify the principles, regulate the 
conduct, and improve the character of the 
poor. They would thus be laying a founda- 
tion upon which knowledge might be subse- 
quently established without danger to the 
interests of society; and in addition to this, 
they might, upon very moderate terms, but 
never gratuitously, give a regular course of 
instruction in the most useful branches of 
practical knowledge, at hours which would 
not interfere with their daily avocations, to 
such, and to such only, as might feel the 
want of it, and had been previously pre- 
pared to receive it. 

In this manner our National Schools 
might, to a certain degree, be collaterally 
serviceable in associating virtue with know- 
ledge, and in promoting a right application 
of it to the interest of individuals, and to 
the good of the community. The prospect 
of future advancement would be a power- 
ful stimulus to industry, and the conscious- 
ness, that the means of obtaining it were, 
by a prudent management of their re- 
sources, always in their own power, would 
tend greatly to create habits of frugality. 
Thus the two main-springs of worldly 
advancement would be constantly in ac- 
tion, and with all their force counteract 
every disposition to idleness and prodiga- 
lity, which are the two most powerful 
incentives to vice. 

But though our Sunday and National 
| Schools may be serviceable in contribu- 
| ting to diffuse the faculty of reading, and, 
| by confining themselves to the study of 
| the scriptures, may tend to the promotion 








the abandoned, they may, instead of re 
ducing that benefit, in the hope of which | of religious knowledge, yet, unconnected 
they were established, become powerful | as they are with any constant discipline, 
engines of mischief to the community, of , or vigilant superintendence of the conduct 
danger to the state, and of injury to every | of their scholars during the intervals of 
class of society. | TN, they cannot safely venture 
In this age of liberality, it might appear | upon any thing further; and it is more 
inhuman and unjust, to propose any dimi- | than probable, that even the good they are 
nution of the benefit they are supposed to | capable of effecting in this manner, may 
confer on the labouring classes; but justi- | be altogether counteracted by the oppor- 
fied, as we are, in questioning the reality of | tunities which the congregation of numbers 
these supposed benefits, it is perhaps no will always create, of forming unprofitable 
more than obeying the dictates of a sound and dangerous connexions, and of origi+ 
120.—VvoL. x. 3Y 
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nating much of that noise and clamour 
which annoy the peace of the vicinities in 
which they are held. 

If any f be necessary of the justice 
of this inference, let any one remark the 
disorderly and tumultuous manner in 
which these children conduct themselves 
in the public streets, on their return in 
groups from the several schools, both male 
and female, to which they resort; and 
even on the Sabbath, in their return from 
the church, This is a sufficient demon- 
stration of the inefficiency of these institu- 
tions, and clearly proves the utter im 
sibility of accomplishing any real seal tap 
the mere diffusion of instruction, however 
valuable in itself, unless it be associated 
with constant discipline, an entire seclusion 
from the public haunts of immorality and 
vice, and a total exemption from the coun- 
teracting influence of evil example at 
home. Now, these advantages, all of which 
are essentially necessary to a right and 
efficient education of the poor, can be 
found only in those establishments in which 
provision is made for their entire mainte- 
nance; and with a very few exceptions, 
we know none of this character, except 
our Parocutat Scuoors, of which it 
would be the highest wisdom, and the 
most beneficent liberality, to augment the 
number. 

If learning, then, ought not to be sepa- 
rated from moral culture, and if a right 
education of the poor be more productive 
of good to the community, and of happi- 
ness to individuals, than a general and 
indiscriminate diffusion of knowledge, what 
important and extensive benefit might not 
arise from the united co-operation of the 
patrons of our National Schools, should 
they see the propriety of converting a part 
of their spacious buildings into convenient 
dwellings for the children, and, contracting 
the large number of scholars to whom 
they impart an inefficient degree of instruc- 
tion, appropriate their funds to the entire 
maintenance, and effectual education, of 
the infant poor. 

How incalculably more beneficial, both 
in its tendency to promote the of 
society and the benefit of individuals, 
would be the training up to virtuous prin- 
ciples, to moral habits, and to useful indus- 
try, even of fifty children of poor parents, 
who, by their conduct and example, might 


promote the interests of society, than the: 


partial instruction of five hundred, whom 
no regular course of discipline has prepared 
for usefulness to the public, and whom the 
knowledge they may have acquired, may 
qualify only for becoming more systemati- 





cally and more powerfully mischievous in 
that career of vice into which they may be 
unhappily betrayed. 

As far as the consequences of the _ 
sent system of es knowledge from 
discipline, have developed themselves in 
the conduct of those upon whom it has 
been tried, we may safely judge of it by 
its effects. Are our domestic servants more 
faithful, more industrious, or more oblig- 
ing? Do they remain longer in the same 
family, attached to all its interests, and 
regarded with attachment by all its mem- 
bers? Content with plain and becoming 
simplicity of dress, do they more carefully 
hoard up their wages as a resource for 
infirmity and old age; and when retiring 
from a long course of honest and faithful 
service, do they independently maintain 
themselves with the accumulated fruits of 
their own labour, augmented into a suffi- 
ciency for the comfort and support of their 
declining years, by the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the family in whose service 
they have spent their youth? Are the 
young men in our shops and warehouses 
more attentive to business, more faithful 
to the interests of their employers; and, 
intent only upon the improvement of their 
minds during the intervals of business, do 
they more studiously avoid the haunts of 
dissipation, riot, and intemperance? Are 
they more careful in the choice of their 
companions, and more guarded, in their 
pursuit of pleasure, against any excess that 
may lead them into temptation, or expose 
their master’s property to danger? Are 
our young people of both sexes, more 
decent in their language, and deportment 
in the public streets? Are the children of 
the poor more dutiful and affectionate, 


‘and do they submit with less reluctance to 


the restraints of parental authority ? 

If these are in reality the happy conse- 
quences of this system of diffusing general 
knowledge, these the blessed fruits of in- 
struction unconnected with discipline, 
whence the numerous societies for the 
encouragement of good servants ?—the re- 
wards adjudged to such as may have lived 
even more than one in the same 
family? Whence the societies for the pro- 
tection of trade, and for the prosecution of 
swindlers ? whence the necessity of multi- 
plying in every direction the number of 
street-keepers to preserve the public peace, 
and the frequent broils that occur from the 
loud and obstinate resistance of refractory 
boys to the authority which has been found 
necessary to check their turbulence? 
Whence the blasphemous imprecations, and 
frightful indecencies of language, that assail 
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the public ear? Whence the frequent incar- 
ceration, even at noon-day, of hundreds of 
drunken persons, of all ages, and of both 
sexes; and whence the continual and in- 
creasing depredations upon property of 
every description, committed, in far the 
greater number of instances, through the 
agency of corru servants, and by the 
instrumentality of children? 

If this picture of the present state of 
society bear any resemblance to the truth, 
it is evident that the character and con- 
duct of the instructed poor are not im. 
proved; and, if we compare the present 
state of society with what it was prior to 
the introduction of this system, it will be 
equally evident, that they are greatly 
deteriorated ; there is abundant reason, 
then, to question either the tendency of 
these institutions, or the policy by which 
they have been administered. If they are 
really capable of producing the good 
which has been expected from them, they 
are badly managed; or, if they are well 
managed, they must be, in their nature, 
incapable of producing any public benefit ; 
in either case, a serious and impartial 
inquiry into the cause of their failure, is 
highly important; and, it is unquestion- 
ably the duty of every one, who wishes 
well to his country, who would promote 
the interests of society, or contribute to 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, if 

ible, to ascertain the cause, an to 
point out the remedy. 

The grand error in the principle of our 
modern institutions, for the gratuitous 
instruction of the poor, seems to consist 
in the erroneous supposition, that all 
moral virtue is to be derived from an 
improvement of the intellectual faculties, 
a that the wayward passions, and the 
natural propensities, which, in youth, so 
powerfully betray to vice and immo- 
rality, are to be corrected by the in- 
fluence of the understanding alone. No 
provision, therefore, is made for that 
vigilant and unremitted course of disci- 
pline which is requisite to subdue the 

redominancy of evil in the human 
my nor any opportunity afforded to 
those continued efforts which are neces- 

to cultivate the principles of virtue, 
till, having grown into a habit, they 
acquire strength enough to take the 
ascendancy in the character, and, by their 
powerful influence in ‘rectifying the dispo- 
sition, and controlling the conduct, to 
restrain from evil, and impel to what is 


If our modern establishments were con- 
ducted upon principles that would first aim 
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at the improvement of the heart, and 
afterwards " the improvement of the 
understanding, we should rejoice in cordial 
concurrence with those whose maxims, in 
the present system of misconceived and 
misguided liberality, we cannot, by any 
means, approve. If this “march of in- 
telect” were preceded by the pioneers of 
discipline and good morals, we should hail 
its progress, as a march to victory over 
every evil that disturbs the peace of 
society, and destroys the happiness of 
man. But, considering virtue as the 
sovereign good, and the moral improve- 
ment of mankind as the sovereign happi- 
ness, we cannot but regard it as a retro- 
grade movement, tending to any thing but 
peace and good order. 
Numa. 
a 


LAW AND JUSTICE, CONTRASTED, IN RE 
FERENCE TO WEST INDIAN SLAVERY, 


Law is of human construction. Every 
nation has its own laws. Every indepen- 
dent nation forms its own administration of 
law. Justice should govern all civilized 
nations. Justice has a divine claim upon 
all civilized governments, whether Christian 
or Mahomedan. Laws inconsistent with 
justice, ‘are an insult to the Divine Being. 
If any thing could justify rebellion, it 
would be, when an executive government 
becomes tyrannical, oppressive, and cruel. 
Rebellion is to be deprecated. _It is only to 
be F jem: when the governed are tram~- 
pled upon by their governors. Subjects, 
and their property, are at the disposal of 
government, in justice! The independence 
of a nation must be maintained by its 
rulers; but when human laws are oppres- 
sive and tyrannical, they produce disaffec- 
tion in the governed, and a desire for 
foreign interference. No human law can 
abrogate justice. Justice should be the 
polar star to all human law-makers, and to 
all executive governments. The glory of 
British law is, its justice; and the nation 
which excelleth in justice, stands highest in 
rank. Justice ean never fail. Kings may 
be dethroned ; thrones may be overturned ; 
kingdoms may be dissolved ; laws may be 
abrogated; but justice is imperishable. 
She stands as the pillars of heaven. 

The day may arrive, when London will 
but be remembered, as Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Troy -now are. But justice will retain 
all her pristine glory. Whether any other 
nation can boast of such sovereigns, judges, 
and philosophers, as can England, I will 
not presume to say? But how a system of 
such glaring injustice, as now disgraces the 
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British colonies, has been carried on so 
long, and to such an enormous extent, is as 
yet unaccounted for. 

France, Spain, Portugal, and England. 
will never be able to wash away the bloody 
stains of the murdered Africans! Their 
blood has cried, and will ever cry, for 
vengeance upon guilty Euro It is 
in vain that the planter pleads the right of 
purchase from the captain of a slave-ship, 
or the captain from the factor; or the 
sanction of European governments, for the 
capture or slaughter of these innocent 
Africans. Theft and murder must attach 
somewhere. Should European laws pass 
it over in silence, justice regards it as a 
‘act. He that sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” 

If remuneration is any where due, it is 
due to the African. The debt is incalcu- 
lable. The branded and lacerated skin of 
the African proclaims European delin- 
quency, and demands European recom- 

nse. When the African attempts to 
make his escape from his bondage and im- 
prisonment, can it be said that he attempts 
to do what he ought not, and what an 
Euro would not do? Would it be an 
act of injustice if every African, now in 
slavery, were to make his escape from 
slavery? I doubt, whether there be a 
member of parliament, a peer in the House 
of Lords, or a gentleman in the nation, 
(save and except those actually sharing in 
its profits,) who would not rejoice at such 
an emancipation. 

Hardly can the slaves of British subjects 
be considered as the subjects of his Britan- 
nic majesty. The subjects of his Britannic 
majesty must be either natural subjects, or 
subjects by fair conquest; but the African 
slave is neither. He is the prey of the rob- 
‘ber, and the merchandise of the receiver of 
stolen property! Futile and chimerical is 
every argument that I have yet met with in 
behalf of continued slavery. The same 
justice or injustice that attaches to the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa, attaches to 
the holding of Africans in the West Indies. 
They should stand or fall together. To 
render slavery tolerable, would only be 
rendering slave-holding intolerable. Slavery 
is an irremediable system. The civil and 
military establishments of the West Indies 
are equally the terror of the African. Whilst 
the slaves are represented “ ignorant as 
beasts,” they are tried and punished as men. 
Nay, their sufferings are far beyond the 

unishment inflicted upon enlightened 
ropeanis ! 

The slaves in the West Indies are neither 
allowed to enjoy civil nor religious liberty. 





The planters and magistrates arrogate to 
themselves this right; and admit religious 
instruction to the Africans, in proportion to 
the pecuniary benefit that may thereby 
redound to themselves. Missionary labours 
have been admitted into many plantations, 
rofessedly for that very op ton West 
ndian magistrates generally have placed 
themselves in the very situation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his golden image. Negroes 
are not to know any being superior to them- 
selves. They belong to the race of white 
deities. 

Thieves in general, (in England,) when 
discovered, endeavour to escape, and often 
leave the property behind; but the plun- 
derers of ‘Abia display a superior degree of 
impudent courage, and maintain that this is 
a fair game! Not any law can be more 
inconsistent with justice, than is that law 
which deprives a man of the property of 
himself. Allow this right to European 
sovereigns ; allow this right to a British 
monarch ; and then kings may exchange 
or dispose of their subjects, as interest or 
caprice may direct. The British govern- 
ment now stands charged by the colonial 
legislators, with having constituted a legiti- 
mate right in the colonists to hold, and to 
traffic in, slaves. But if slaves are held by 
legislative authority, they may, by the same 
authority, be released. If they are not held 
by the legislative supreme authority of the 
British empire, I defy the validity of any 
subordinate authority to hold any human 
being (not guilty of crime) in imprison. 
ment ! 

If slave-holding” yields any advantage, 
it yields it to the slave-holders alone. They 
are willing to shift the blame any where, 
provided they have the benefit. The 
planters deny nearly all testimony from 
their opponents: they manceuvre with con- 
summate skill. They even relinquish their 
own evidence, when it makes against their 
own interest. Sometimes the slaves are 
represented by the planters as deep and 
knowing, artful and designing, rebellious 
and cruel, thievish and idle. In short, 
there is hardly a vice which they are not 
acquainted with, and addicted to. Under 
such circumstances it might be asked of the 
planters, Why do you get and keep such a 
dangerous race of beings? But perhaps 
we shall obtain no satisfactory reply. 

In England, &c. the servant who will 
not do his work, is discharged. There is 
not any labour exacted in Britain (save and 


‘except in prisons) by the lash of the whip. 


Not any gentleman or nobleman is permit- 
ted to coerce his servants, in order to make 
them labour, This is a privilege attached 
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exclusively to America and the West Indies. 
Europeans wish not for this favour. 

West Indian report tells us, that “ the 
negroes are happy and contented ; better‘off 
by far than are the poor of England and 
Ireland: that, but for the disquietude 
occasioned by the abolitionists, they dance 
and sing life away delightfully.” Now, as 
dancing is sometimes enforced by the whip, 
it might be supposed that the lash gives an 


additional pleasure to that of dancing and 


singing. 

The abuse of female Africans is of too 
much notoriety to demand animadversion, 
and too gross to appear in a page that is a 
stranger to contamination. 

Europeans cannot be just judges of the 
labours of Africans in the West Indies! 
All labour, comparatively, in the West In- 
dies is performed by the African; and, 
however, accused of indolence, the chief 
employment of the European is to com- 
pel the African to perform the work ! What 
duty or respect can a captured African 
owe to a West Indian planter? What 
allegiance can such an African owe to the 
sovereign of Great Britain? I have a 
consciousness of respect due to my supe- 
riors: I have a conviction of the homage 
due to my sovereign. But to the king or 
noblesse of France, I owe no more homage 
or duty than does the African to the plan- 
ter of the West Indies, or to the sovereign 
of Great Britain. 

Slavery can never be voluntary. The 
holder of a slave is the keeper of a prison. 
The advocate for slavery is a self-acknow- 
ledged tyrant. He professes to do to 
another that which he would not have done 
to himself. Imprisonment, without crime, 
is unjust. Magistracy is of ancient usage. 
Tyranny has never had, nor ever will have, 
the stamp of legitimacy. He would be a 
bold thief who should defend himself upon 
the principle of its antiquity. When the 
justice of slavery is substantiated, I will 
undertake to defend the man who takes 
that which his wants require; and I 
will give a premium to the man who will 
shew me a thet greater in magnitude, than 
is that of stealing men. The holder of 
slaves is a self-tormentor: by the enslave- 
ment of others, his own liberty becomes 
the less. A legitimate ruler is in safety, 
but a tyrant, or an usurper, is ever in 
danger. 

George the Fourth reigns without fear. 
Oliver Cromwell held the reins of govern- 
ment with anxiety and apprehension. Sla- 
very may be continued, but it never can 
be detached from guilt. Expediency can 
never justify iniquity. It is in the very 





nature of slavery to produce distortion and 
deformity, just as the idolatry of the 
Israelites produced “a calf.” Whence are 
all the cruelties of which we hear, both of 
whites and blacks? but from the hetero- 
geneous commixture of lord and slave. 
It is this that renders European soldiery 
indispensable to keep the slave in awe of 
his owner. W. 


> 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF EXTENDED 
BURYING-GROUNDS. 





“ To some warm heart the poorest dust is dear ; 
From some kind eye the meanest claim a tear.” 
—— Montgomery. 
Tue universal dominion of death, and the 
consequent inevitable dissolution of our 
mortal bodies, are facts which none affect 
to question for a moment, yet the pro- 
priety of rightly disposing of the human 
remains, though certainly important, ap- 
pears to occupy little attention. I have 
many a time wondered at the apathy of 
most people on this subject, and have more 
than once endeavoured to direct public 
notice to it, through the medium of a pro- 
vincial magazine; but with little success. 
This general indifference on a matter which 
ought to concern every individual, is per- 
haps only to be accounted for by supposing, 
that the majority of our species will not 
allow themselves to think at all upon a 
subject so gloomy in itself, and too often 
so disagreeable in its associations. A 
thought so cheerless would be destructive of 
present happiness to thousands, and few 
comparatively have philosophy enough 
calmly to contemplate death as at hand. 

The cynic philosopher, it is true, might 
smile in derision at our simplicity in at- 
taching any importance to so vile a thing 
as a dead carcase; and better disposed 
Christians may gravely remind us, that no 
posthumous treatment can affect the de- 
ceased, since the body is incapable of per- 
ceptions either of pleasure or pain; much 
less can the interests of the soul be in- 
fluenced when connexion between them 
has ceased. But sentiments like the former 
have little to do with the proper feelings of 
humanity, and the reasoning of the latter 
by no means proves the thing destitute of 
importance, since it involves in it the in- 
terests of the living. 

The custom of burying the dead in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the church— 
a custom which was originated for the con- 
venience of the clergy—however proper 
and eligible it might be found at first, and 
for some time after its commencement, has 
at length become loathsome and inju- 
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Tious,—but it is a practice which long 
usage has rendered sacred, and which su- 
perstition regards as inviolable. Yet to be 
convinced of its absurdity, we need only 
to open our eyes, and exercise our judg- 
ment a moment. 

Can any thing be more ter- 
ous, than to deposit the whole population 
of a crowded parish in a rood or two of 
ground ; sometimes too in the centre of the 
town? and this to be repeated century 
after century, and continued when genera- 
tions after generations innumerable have 
been consigned to this golgotha’; till the 
earth, for many a foot, has become one 
mass of human flesh and bones, and where 
one grave can scarcely be made without in- 
vading another? This language may be 
suspected of exaggeration ; but it is scarcely 
more than may be well borne out by facts, 
and is especially applicable to the interior 
parishes of large cities, where it is difficult 
to extend the boundaries of the cemetery ; 
and to towns of growing magnitude, which 
form but one parish, where the same room 
is, perhaps, made to accommodate a popu- 
lation of ten thousand, which was originally 
adapted to as many hundreds. It is per- 
fectly revolting to look into some church- 
yards. I do not know that the cemetery 
of my native town is worse than hundreds 
of others; yet I need not go from home 
for an illustration of these remarks. 

Hexham churchyard is in such a crowded 
state, that the inhabitants may literally 
adopt the touching appeal of the patriarch ; 
“Give me a burying place, that I may 
bury my dead out of my sight.” I have 
heard the new-made widow, before her 
weeds were laid aside, interceding with 
the sexton, not to re-open so soon the grave 
but lately closed, felt shocked at his 
answer, that “her request was unreason- 
able, for there was not room ;” and on 
other occasions he has plainly avowed, that 
“none could judge of a sexton’s duty but 
himself ;” which may be understood to con- 
tain a tacit’ acknowledgment of the inde- 
corous liberties which are sometimes taken 
with the dead. 

It is quite refreshing to turn from these 
charnel-houses to look into a country 
churchyard, where a spacious green sur- 
rounds the village church, with ample 
ground which has not yet been broken, and 
where no grave has been twice occupied. 
Here the dead are disposed in comely 
rows, and are permitted gently to moulder 
into dust: where the children may’ point 
to their parents’ graves, whilst the con- 
sciousness of their presence adds strength 
to their former counsel. How different 





from the crowded cemetery of the town, 
where affection cannot procure for the dear- 
est friend a permanent resting place ; where 
one cannot identify the nearest relations 
with the spot where they were buried, but 
only say—we laid them there ! 

It is often easier to point out a fault, 
than to supply a remedy; and it would 
perhaps be found difficult to suggest a plan, 
essentially different from that in common 
use, for the dis of the dead, which 
would not be equally liable tofcensure. But 
I wish it to be understood, that it is not the 
principle of co ted burials to which I 
object, but the folly of limiting the extent 
of the ground within such narrow bounds. 
I would not recommend burning in pre- 
ference to interment, for the latter seems to 
be the most rational and approved practice ; 
nor could I seriously argue in favour of private 
burying in our own gardens—which we have 
known done in individual cases—for that 
would tend to banish cheerfulness from our 
domestic retreats: to bury in fields more 
remote from our habitations, would greatly 
increase the danger of the bodies being 
removed ; from which, even a well-fenced 
churchyard is not always a sufficient se- 
curity. 

There is another mode adopted in some 
places, and practised in a town only six 
miles from this, that of burying the dead 
side by side in regular succession, without 
respect to rank, consanguinity, or affinity. 
This method has its use; for no spot of 
ground once occupied, will need to be re- 
opened till the whole area has been so ap- 
propriated ; by which time the corpses first 
deposited shall have been entirely decom- 

. But there is a feeling in our nature 
which strongly opposes itself to that which 
would tear away the family bond of union, 
even after death; and it is a sentiment 
creditable to humanity. Yet it is that which 
chiefly prevents the removal of our cause of 
complaint. Like the ‘Man of Feeling,’ 
who wished to be buried beside his mother, 
we have all kindred who have been dear to 
us in life, from whom even in death we 
would not be divided. 

The old plan, however, ought to be de- 
parted from for the sake of decency and 
propriety; I might add, for the comfort 
and welfare of survivors. A beginning 
must be made, if ever we would improve ; 
and some sacrifice may be required of 
those who first set the example. What I 
would chiefly recommend is, that every 
religious denomination should have a ceme- 

attached to their place of worship, 
which would greatly relieve the church- 
yards of the Establishment; or, that in 
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every parish where the evil complained of 
is found to exist, additional ground be 
opened for the reception of the dead. One 
can scarcely conceive what objection, ex- 
cept the one above noticed, could be urged 

inst the plan proposed ; and that would 
only be felt in the first instance. If, how- 
ever, prepossessions in favour of the old 
accustomed and consecrated ground, should 
still prevail, let the boundaries of church- 
yards be extended wherever it is practi- 
cable; and when new ones are set apart, 
it would be well to appropriate to so im- 
portant a use, as many acres as roods have 
generally been allowed, that the living may 
not be driven from scenes the most favour- 
able to meditation, by the repulsive ap- 
pearances which too often present them- 
selves; and be forced to turn away their 
eyes from beholding the exhumated re- 
mains of their deceased friends, who but 
lately were their living companions ! 

J. Ripwey. 
Hexham, Nov. 4, 1828. 
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ACCOUNT OF TWO MEN RESCUED FROM A 
DESERT ISLAND. 


On Sunday, the 4th of November, 1827, 
the Palmyra made the desert island of Am- 
sterdam, or, as it is sometimes called, Saint 
Paul; the two istands situated in the same 
longitude, 77° 50’ east, and in 37° 52’ and 
37° O/ south latitude, being often described 
by either name, in different maps and 
charts. According to Horsburgh, the Dutch 
navigator Viaming examined these islands 
in 1697, and called the northernmost Am- 
sterdam, and the southernmost, or largest 
island, St. Paulo, which is more accessible 
than the other, and better known. ‘“ They 
are nearly,” he says, “‘on the same meri- 
dian, and distant from each other about 
seventeen leagues, and may be seen at 
twenty leagues’ distance, in clear weather. 
St. Paul, sometimes called Amsterdam by 
the English, is about eight or ten miles 
long, and five in breadth.” 

The island which the Palmyra approach- 
ed, was the northernmost; and passing to 
leeward, at a distance of about five miles, a 
quantity of smoke was distinguishable on 
the north side, which induced the captain 
to run in as close as ible, su in 
some sufferers from pA nec mi cn 
lit the fire by way of signal; and, when 
within a mile of the shore, two men were 
distinctly seen standing on a little eminence 
near it. A boat was immediately lowered 
down, and Mr. Addison, the chief officer, 
proceeded to ascertain the condition of the 
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men, and afford such assistance as might be 
required, In less than an hour the boat 
returned with the two strangers. Their ap- 
pearance, at the first glance, was truly squa- 
lid and miserable; they had long beards ; 
their old ragged clothes were patched with 
seal skins, and with the fur on. The 
bristly hide of a wild hog, fastened together, 
served for the breeches of one of them ; 
their shoes were also made of hog’s skin, of 
the form called mocassin, which consists of 
a circular piece, with the hair outside, and 
when the foot is placed in the middle of it, 
acord, rove through the edges, draws the 
leather together round the ankle and instep. 
The name of one was James Paine, about 
twenty-two years of age; that of the other, 
Robert Proudfoot, about forty, both sailors, 
and natives of Edinburgh. They had been 
fourteen months on the island. 

It appeared, from their own account of 
themselves, that they joined the Governor 
Hunter, a schooner of about sixty tons, 
belonging to Van Diemen’s Land, at the 
Isle of France, that vessel being engaged 
on a sealing voyage; and in September, 
1826, they arrived off the northernmost island 
above mentioned. It is customary for these 
ships to land a number of their crew at 
the different islands, where seals and sea- 
lions are procurable, and to take them u 
again a few months afterwards, with the oil 
and skins they may have been able to obtain. 
Accordingly, a boat was sent off from the 
schooner, with a bag of biscuit, a few pounds 
of flour, and other provisions; also a kettle, 
a frying-pan, and a considerable quantity 
of salt, for the purpose of curing the seal- 
skins, It happened to be in the evening. 
Paine and Proudfoot, and the provisions, 
were landed at a convenient point, where 
two comfortable huts were discovered, roofed 
with grass, the habitations doubtless of some 
former adventurers. The boat had to re- 
turn to the schooner, to take off more pro- 
visions, and four other men, but after getting 
on board, a smart breeze sprung up, the 
vessel was driven to leeward, and nothing 
more was seen or heard of her at’ the 
island. The two sufferers were thus left to 
themselves, and, in the morning, examining 
the extent and quality of their resources, 
they found that almost all the stock of salt 
had been destroyed by the surf; and that 
neither of them, a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance for sailors, had even a knife ; 
Paine’s being in his jacket pocket, acci- 
dentally left in the boat, and Proudfoot had 
lent his to a messmate. Their only cloth- 
ing was on their backs. They seem to 
have husbanded their little store of bread 
and provisions with great care, having made 
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them last five months. After that, they 
were thrown entirely on their own inge- 
nuity and exertions for every meal they 


Circumstanced as they were, it was natu- 
ral for them to keep a constant look-out for 
ships, and they saw several, but at a great 
distance, during the first month of their 
residence in the island, The last they saw 
was the Hope, bound to Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land, which, in November, 
1826, approached within a few miles of the 
shore, and sent out a boat to fish. Paine and 
Proudfoot ran with alacrity to the beach, 
and, hailing the boat, communicated their 
situation to the officer, who, in reply, told 
them, that when he returned to the ship, 
he would inform the captain of the circum- 
stance, and act according to his orders. He 
did return to the ship—and the unhappy 
men had soon the mortification to see the 
boat hoisted up, and the vessel making all 
sail in prosecution of her voyage. They 
had then, however, been but a short time 
on the island, and their provisions not being 
exhausted, they had not yet felt the utter 
desolateness of their condition. From that 
period to the appearance of the Palmyra, 
twelve months afterwards, they had not 
seen a single ship, 

It was suspected, that the master of the 
schooner must have committed a mistake, 
and that the men were intended to be landed 
on the southernmost island, which we call 
St. Paul, where seals are to be met with in 
abundance ; whilst at the other, during the 
whole fourteen months, Paine and Proud- 
foot were only able to obtain seven: It is 
certain, that they thought themselves on 
the island of St. Paul, for they kept con- 
tinually looking to the north in search of 
Amsterdam, the islands being in sight of 
each other on a clear day, and wondered 
why it could not be seen. It was in other 
respects a great misfortune to them, for 
there are hot springs on the other island, of 
temperature high enough to boil fish, 
which are to be caught with the greatest 
facility in a lagoon or basin, close by. It 
may be worth while to quote the particulars 
of this curious and amusing fact. 

“Mr. John Henry Coxe anchored off 
the southernmost island, 1790. May 31st, 
proceeded in the boats towards the shore 
abreast of the vessel, which is here a sort of 
causeway, formed of large pebbles, appear- 
ing as if raised by art; in the middle of 
this we saw an opening, about a pistol-shot 
wide, into a basin or lagoon, where a great 
many seals were playing. A strong tide 
running out of the entrance, at least two and 
a half knots, it being nearly half ebb, we, 
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with some difficulty, got the cutter over the 
bar, which is forméd of loose pebbles; we 
were then in deep water, and smooth as a 
mill-pond, though the sea ran very high 
without. We landed on the north side 
of the entrance, where we found seals in- 
numerable. 

“ The bason is between two and three 
miles in circuit, having twenty-nine fa- 
thoms in the middle. Around it is table- 
land. In rowing round, we saw smoke 
rising amongst the stones in several places, 
close to the basin; we landed, and found 
the water so hot, that we could not bear 
our hands in it, I had a pocket thermo- 
meter with me, which, in the open air, 
stood at 62°, but when put in the water, at 
190°, and then, in about a minute, fell to 
185°, I tried it in several other of the hot 
springs, in different parts of the basin, and 
it never rose above 190°; and after being 
immersed a short time, fell to 185°. Our 
people, who were on shore sealing, con- 
stantly boiled their dinner of fish in some 
of these springs, which are in all parts close 
to the basin, and in some parts mix with, 
and heat it to a considerable extent; and, 
as all of the basin abound. with in- 
credible numbers of fish, and no art is 
requisite to catch them, one of the boys 
would, in five minutes, catch as many as 
the whole party could eat, so that, as Viam- 
ing says, you may really throw the fish 
fastened on the hook, out of the cold into 
the hot water, and boil them. The stones 
around the basin are of a dark blue co- 
lour, very hard, and most of them bear the 
marks of fusion; some of them are burnt 
to a cinder.” 

In 1793, the Hindostan anchored at this 
island, and, on examination, found the 
basin to be the crater of avoleano. In the 
hot-springs, the thermometer stood at 212°, 
the general standard of heat at all the 
springs round the water’s edge, at which the 
men boiled some fish. 

The hot springs at Reikhalt and Tunga- 
hoer, in Iceland, are exactly of the same 


=, 

© keep an account of time, Paine and 
Proudfoot notched the staves of a cask every 
morning ; but they had committed an error 
of two days—their calculation bringing the 
date up to the 2d of November, instead 
of the 4th, when the Palmyra arrived at the 
island. 

Destitute, in a remarkable degree, of the 
means of assisting themselves, without tool 
or instrument, Providence, after a short 
time, contributed a little to their aid. They 
found on the rocks, at different times, a 
needle, an old knife, and a spike-nail ; 
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with the latter they made a hook, and a 
piece of coir rope supplied them with a 
line. With this they contrived to catch 
fish, but there being no barb at the point of 
the hook, they had often the misfortune to 
lose their prey. The only kind of fish they 
could obtain was, what the sailors call the 
trumpeter ; and the only shell fish, limpets. 
They were frequently much distressed for 
want of fresh water. The rocky surface of 
the ground not being covered with more 
than two or three feet of earth, digging for 
a spring was out of the question, even if 
they had been furnished with the means. 
They had therefore to search for pools of 
rain water, and sometimes had to go 
several miles for a draught to quench their 
thirst. The island was well furnished with 
wild hogs; but all the time they were on it, 
they could not manage to cateh above five. 
These they ran down, and felled with a stick, 
torn from a stunted tree, only two or three 
inches in diameter. ‘ You must have run 
very fast for your dinner !” said the captain. 
“ Certainly, we ran fast for a dinner,” was 
the reply, “but the pig had to run for his 
life!” The flesh of the Amsterdam wild 
hog was very dry and hard, without an 
atom of fat. Once they caught a few 
young ones, which could not, in running 
away, keep up with the old sow. These, 
of course, afforded the two Robinson Cru- 
soes a sumptuous banquet. 

Soon after their arrival, they were under 
the necessity of clearing the ground, by 
setting fire to the impenetrable tufts of 
tusak and long grass, which obstructed their 
proceedings, and the conflagration spread- 
ing over the greater part of the island, is 
said to have lasted several months. 

To improve their resources, they at- 
tempted to make a bow and arrow, but the 
branches of underwood, and the shoots of 
stunted trees, were found too brittle for the 

urpose. They could only subsist indeed 
fou hand to mouth, -as the salt failed 
them, which prevented their laying up a 
stock of fish-——and for many months they 
were accustomed to eat their casually pro- 
cured victuals without any salt at all. On more 
occasions than one, they were three days 
without an opportunity of obtaining a 
morsel of > 

They had a tinder-box when they land- 
ed, but the tinder was soon expended, and 
there was nothing to be found of a vege- 
table nature dry enough to supply its place. 
Keeping up the fire in the hut, therefore, 
during the latter part of their residence, 
became a subject of most painful anxiety, 
especially in the night, for if it happened 
to go out, there was no chance of lighting 
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it again; and the preservation of the 
“ vestal flame” seems to have been the only, 
at least the chief, cause of any quarrelling 
or difference between them. The youngest 
was a heavy sleeper, so that upon Proud- 
foot more frequently fell the imperative 
and indispensable duty of watching. And 
if they went together any distance from the 
hut, it was usual with them to heap the fire 
with peat and moss; and sometimes, for 
better security, they carried a piece of ig- 
nited peat along with them. 

In Horsburgh, the island is said to be 
above twelve miles in circumference, but 
they reckon it much more, having been a 
whole day in going round it, and they 
therefore think it cannot be less than about 
twenty. One day, they succeeded in as- 
cending to the highest peak, where they 
discovered the crater of a volcano, more 
than a hundred yards in diameter, and so 
deep that no bottom could be seen, The 
island produces nothing eatable, except 
parsley, which is found in great quantity ; 
it is covered with thick underwood and 
tusak, and dried grass was the only thing 
they had to supply the place of a bed, or 
to keep them im any degree warm during 
the night. 

No snow fell in the winter months—but 
hail and sleet continually, and it was ex- 
tremely cold at that season of the year. 
Their health continued good without inter- 
ruption—and the only accident that oc- 
curred was a fall, which Proudfoot expe- 
rienced from a precipice, and which con- 
fined him with a violent sprain in his shoul- 
der for four months. 

The only birds they could get hold of 
were the snowy petrell, and these they 
caught in holes—the flesh, of course, dry 
and fishy-—but the eggs were good. The 
albatrosses laid their eggs, and continued 
themselves in the most precipitous and in- 
accessible parts of the rocks—defying the * 
exertions of man to disturb their repose. 

On the 4th of November, when the 
Palmyra was first seen by them, Paine was 
sanguine enough to anticipate their deli- 
verance, and offered a wager that his notion 
was right. Proudfoot, less confident than 
his young companion, derided the idea. 
But seeing the vessel come nearer, they 
both rushed down from the height upon 
which they stood, and instantly lighted as 
large a fire as they could, to give the inti- 
mation of the presence of human beings on 
the spot. Nearing the island, the ship 
hoisted her ‘colours, and then their happi- 
ness was complete, for they then felt cer- 
tain of their sufferings being at an end. The 
surf, though on the lee-side of the island, 
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was very high, and threatened destruction 
to the boat. Mr. Addison hailed the men, 
and the moment his voice was heard, Paine 
said to his companion, “ I am sure that is 
my old chief mate ;” and so it was, for, 
three or four years before, they had be- 
longed to the same ship, the Regalia, and 
had been at Macquire Island together. As 
the surf ran so high, it was fortunate that 
they had left a sufficient length of coir-rope 
to throw into the boat, and hold on by, 
which enabled them to get on board with- 
out much difficulty —Calcutta Govern- 
ment Gazette. 
——~»>—_—_ 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 


(Continued from col. 1001.) 
Essay III. 


Ir has been stated, that the osseous system 
is the product of the blood, from which the 
particles requisite for its construction are 
secreted by the labour of millions of minute 
arteries; and here it is necessary to mention, 
that the whole natural skeleton is covered 
by a thin, but strong and fibrous mem- 
brane, closely adhering to and enve- 
loping the bones. The vessels distributed 
on this membrane do not confine them- 
selves to it alone, but penetrate in count- 
less number into the substance of the 
osseous structure. These are the minute, 
nay almost invisible, but active and labo- 
rious agents, by whose unwearied labours 
the mighty fabric is reared and repaired ; 
and thus (if the comparison be allowed) 
were elevated the pyramids of Egypt, and 
her stupendous temples, the wonder of suc- 
ceeding ages, by architects bearing the 
same insignificant proportions to the results 
of their operations. 

This curious membrane, which thus en- 
velopes the skeleton, is termed the perios- 
teum; in a healthy state, it appears to 

ossess but little sensibility, yet in a state of 
inflammation or disease, tormenting the 
sufferer with excruciating pain; and hence, 
although the nerves in its tissue have 
hitherto escaped the eye and the dissecting 
knife, their existence is positively demon. 
strated. 

With regard to the sensibility of the 
bones themselves, the same observation will 
also apply ; and it seems most probable, that 
the periosteum supplies the numberless 
vessels which pervade them, so also as 
the exquisite nervous fibres, distributed 
throughout this membrane, penetrate equally 
into their composition. 

That the life of the bones depends on the 


presence and healthy state of the perios- 
teum, is sufficiently proved by a well- 
known fact, which often comes under the 
observation of the surgeon, namely, that 
when by disease or accident, this mem- 
brane is removed or abraded, to any extent, 
the portion of bone immediately beneath 
dies, and exfoliates; or, to explain it more 
clearly, is thrown off by an effort of nature, 
which the surrounding parts in health are 
enabled to call forth, and new bone is pro- 
duced, and a new tissue of periosteum to 
cover it.—On the skull, the vessels of the 
periosteum, (or, as it is there called, and we 
think somewhat foolishly, pericranium,) 
penetrate through the tables of the bone, 
and inosculate with those of the dura 
mater, or first covering of the brain, which, 
while it is a material protection to that 
organ, serves also as a kind of internal 
periosteum,—the bones of the skull not 
being furnished with a periosteum to cover 
their internal surface,—but as we have said, 
the place of it is in some measure supplied 
by the dura mater. 

We may conclude, then, that the perios- 
teum is, as it were, a place of rendezvous 
for the arrangement and collection of the 
arteries of osseous secretion, previously to 
their entering into the immediate field of 
their simultaneous operations, where a pro- 
per character and disposition are given 
them for producing the effects they ac- 
complish. 

Having thus stated the chemical compo- 
sition of the bones of animais, the pecu- 
| liarities of their structure, and the mode of 
their growth, we shall next proceed to con- 
| sider the manner in which the various bones 
| of the skeleton are connected, so as to 
allow that due facility of motion each may 
require. 

The mechanism of the skeleton, if we 
consider it only with respect to the union 
of the parts comprising it, affords us an 
admirable subject for study and contem- 
plation. Let us reflect for a moment on 
the various and complicated motions of the 
body, and on the facility and grace with 
which it can execute them ; yet at the same 
time with what strength and swiftness !— 
how well is the weight of the frame sup- 
ported, and how easy are all its attitudes! 
It is here necessary that firmness and flexi- 
bility be united; and how admirably is 
this exhibited in the mechanism of the 
osseous frame. . Had the skeleton been un- 
divided into separate and distinct parts, 
there would, perhaps, have been firmness ; 
but where that facility of motion, so essen- 
tial to the purposes of life? In the me- 
chanism of the skeleton, however, all this is 
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observed ; it is, as we have seen, a fabric 
com of numerous and separate por- 
tions, so skilfully united together ;. or, to 
use the technical term, articulated, as to 
admit every necessary movement. 

This capability of motion must, as is 
evident, depend on the manner in which the 
extremities of the approximating bones are 
constructed and fitted together. In the 
capabilities of motion derived from the 
adaptation of separate bones to each other, 
there is of course a great diversity, the 
nature of the articulation being wisely deter- 
mined by the design intended to be accom- 
plished ; that is, by the greater or less power 
of motion made by any specified part or 
organ. For example,—from the manner 
in which the bones forming the shoulder 
joint are united, the arm derives its great 
flexibility ; while the bones of the skull are 
so locked together as to be relatively to 
each other immoveable. In the one in- 
stance, the necessity for this power of 
motion is as evident, as in the other the 
necessity for the reverse. This is a beauti- 
ful example of that unity—that directness 
of purpose—that simplicity, yet skilful- 
ness of design, which the great Author of 
nature every where presents to us in his 
works, 

The bones of the skeleton being thus 
nicely adapted to each other, the articula- 
tions we may observe, arrange themselves 
naturally into two general divisions,— 
namely, those that possess, and those that 
do not possess, the capacity for motion ; of 
these, the articulations ef motion are be- 
yond comparison the most numerous. 
These two classes are farther subdivided by 
anatomists, according to the manner of 
union, the peculiarities of structure, and the 
nature and degrees of motion, exhibited ; 
and to each species certain correspondent 
terms have been assigned. These terms, 
however, which, without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the articulations themselves, 
would give little or no idea of their uses or 
construction, we shall not attempt to enu- 
merate. The pompous jargon of the 
schools, with which every science is more 
or less encumbered, is best omitted, where 
the aim is to instruct, and not perplex—to 
gratify, and not astonish. 

Before we enter upon the varieties of 
motion which the several joints possess, it 
will be requisite for us to take a general 
view of the manner of their construction— 
that is, of the plan which nature has 
followed in adapting the extremities of 
separate bones to each other, so as to allow 
of motion; and we must premise by ob- 
serving, that the extremities of all the long 





bones, and especially of those which enter 
into the formation of the large joints, are 
covered by a layer of highly-polished car- 
tilage, and lubricated by a transparent mu- 
cilaginous fluid termed synovia, poured 
out from vessels either on the surface of 
membraneous cells, or the membraneous 
ligaments enveloping the joint. The pre- 
sence of this fluid materially contributes to 
diminish the friction of the bones in mo- 
tion, and to increase the facility with which 
motion is performed. A due and regular 
deposition of the fluid is of the highest 
importance, as stiffness and pain attend its 
deficiency ; hence in aged persons the 
joints lose the flexibility of youth, becoming 
rigid and painful. 

If we examine any of the bones of the 
limbs, as, for instance, those of the arm, in 
which the joints admit of the greatest facility 
and extent of motion, we shall perceive that 
they become gradually enlarged towards 
their extremities. This enlargement is sub- 
servient to several important purposes. In 
the first place, the bones forming the joint, 
oppose to each other surfaces of the greatest 
extent, and this tends to the strength and 
security of the articulation. In the next 
place, a greater and more convenient space 
is allowed for the strong and broad attach- 
ment of the tendons of various muscles, 
which, it may be stated as a ‘general rule, 
are inserted into the bones near and round 
the joints. Hence, in these parts the bones 
ate rougher, and more studded with pro- 
cesses or protuberances; in the first in- 
stance partially occasioned perhaps by the 
action of the muscles, but certainly in 
adult age tending to render the attachments 
between the muscles or muscular tendons 
and the bone, more firm and binding. 

Besides this, we must remember, that in 
addition to the insertion of muscles, there 
are numerous ligaments, for the attachment 
of which this enlargement of surface is not 
a little necessary. All the joints of the 
skeleton, with a view to their greater secu- 
rity, are bound and tied down by bands or 
ligaments, consisting of collections of strong 
inelastic, but flexible fibres, proceeding 
from one bone to another, having very 
firm and often extensive insertion. Were 
it not for the security and strength thus 
derived, dislocation would be an accident 
of the most frequent occurrence, and be 
perpetually occasioned by muscular exertion 
alone. Every joint therefore in the human 
body, is furnished with various ligaments, 
which, while they offer no impediments to 
its free and natural motion, serve at the 
same time, from their situation and con- 
struction, to prevent the bones from being 
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easily dislocated, or the economy of the 
joint disarranged. 

It is indeed true, that every joint is not 
equally well secured, for where very great 
and extensive freedom of motion is the prin- 
cipal object in view, the ligaments must 
necessarily be more lax and less numerous ; 
but in those articulations, where a limited 
and*simple motion is alone required— 
where the muscular stress is great—and 
strength more than flexibility aimed at, (as 
for sustaining the weight of the body,) we 
see them numerous, strong, and firmly fixed 
into the respective bones, securing them 
tightly together. This is especially exem- 
plitied in the ankle and knee. So well 
indeed are these joints furnished with liga- 
ments, that dislocation is comparatively a 
rare occurrence, and always occasioned by 
extreme violence; indeed, with respect to 
the ankle-joint, dislocation cannot take 
place unaccompanied by fracture. The arti- 
culation of the shoulder, on the contrary, in 
which greater flexibility than strength is 
required, and the motion free to an almost 
unlimited extent, is but loosely secured, 
and consequently no joint in the body is 
more easily or more frequently dislocated. 
If, however, the laxity of this joint tends to 
a facility of dislocation, its reduction, or 
replacement, from the same cause, is in 
general as easily effected. 

But however variously arranged, or dif- 
fering in number or situation, the respective 
ligaments of the several articulations be 
found, there is one common to all, and 
which all universally possess, occupying in 
each a situation of the same kind, and 
answering the same end: we allude to that 
distinguished by the name of the capsular 
ligament. 

The capsular ligament is to be consi- 
dered as less perhaps a true ligament, than 
a membranous bag enclosing the whole of 
the joint; that is, the heads of as many 
bones as enter into its formation ; the prin- 
cipal use of this capsule is to serve as a 
reservoir for containing the synovial fluid, 
which is thrown out from vessels on its in- 
ner surface, for the purpose of continually 
lubricating the bones in contact, or the ten- 
dons of muscles passing through it, as well 
as the various internal ligaments of the 
joint. As tending to the firmness of the 
joint, its place can only be second-rate, 
since it is not stretched tightly over the 
heads of the bones, so as to bind them 
firmly down, but enfolds them loosely, 
including also several of the other liga- 
ments or bands of security; hence the 
ligaments thus included, are called internal, 
those not included, but passing over its 





outer surface, external. We may add, 
that in cases of dislocation, it is always, or 
almost always, lacerated. 


Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 
—@—— 


MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. XII. 
(Concluded from col. 1005.) 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Doncaster Ga- 
zette, says, ‘‘It is a fact not so generally 
known as its importance deserves, that 
chlorine possesses the power of decompos- 
ing all known animal poisons. The virus of 
small-pox, the vaccine pus, and the various 
species of malaria, exposed to its action in 
either the gaseous or liquid form, though but 
for a moment, become immediately inert, 
and wholly incapable to communicate dis. 
ease.” This communication, as well as 
many others which have not my notice, 
confirms me in the exalted opinion I have 
long formed, and the high terms of praise 
with which I have throughout these essays 
recommended chlorine, as a specific to 
miners ; and I trust ere long to behold the 
most salutary effects from its use in mines. 
It has already been used in cases where 
fire-damp prevailed to alarming heights in 
coal mines; and I cannot doubt, because 
no cause for doubt has yet presented itself, 
that its general use will prove a general 
blessing to miners. The modes already 
specified in columns 839, 840, and 841, 
Imperial Magazine, for 1828, exhibit chlorine 
in the most simple and least expensive 
ways which have been devised hitherto ; 
but they leave the miner open to his own 
mode: because, whenever this ‘remedy is 
brought into general use, experience will 
direct him how to apply it better than 
words, 

The chloride of lime exhibits chlorine to 
the utmost advantage ; because in this state 
it may be conveyed from the manufactory 
to any or all of the world, without 
the least deterioration of its quality; no 
analysis taking place therein, if it is kept 
dry. I saw an advertisement in the Ame- 
rican Sentinel, published at Philadelphia, 
July 21, 1828, of which I subjoin a copy. 
“ Chloride of Lime.—Scotch chemic, or 
bleaching powder, on sale 70 casks, from 
150 to 600 pounds each, of the manufac- 
ture of Tennent of Glasgow, and of the 
Maryland chemical works, Baltimore.” By 
this advertisement, it appears that chloride 
of lime is manufactured on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and that in America the Bri- 
tish article is offered to the public at the 
same time, and in a manner similar to, the 
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American; which proves that even the 
humidity of the Atlantic ocean is no bar to 
the safe delivery of the British article in 
the new world. But the chloride of lime 
is soluble in water; and this solution im- 
mediately releases portions of gas from 
the remaining substances therein: for gas 
immediately escapes, in the form of air- 
bubbles, on the solution of chloride of 
lime in water taking place, This is, there- 
fore, the critical moment for the efficacious 
use of this invaluable disinfector; it must 
be used as soon as possible after the dry 
powder is perfectly dissolved in water. 

But another exhibition of chlorine, viz. 
the chloro-sodaic solution, claims high at- 
tention, because of its value as a disin- 
fector, see col. 841, Imperial Magazine, for 
1828; and although it may be a more 
expensive article, and better calculated for 
use upon a smaller scale, yet wherever I 
have seen it used, the result has uniformly 
been good. 

Common salt, as well as rock salt, con- 
tains a large portion of chlorine in a fixed 
state, and it is from the latter article that 
chlorine is extracted, in general on forming 
the chlorides already noted. There is, 
however, another mode of exhibiting this 
invaluable gas, which I have recently tried 
with success, besides those already noted ; 
but my experiments not being sufficiently 
matured for the public eye, must, of course, 
be withheld until the moment arrives when 
they may be given in a form suited to the 
subject of these essays. In the mean time, 
I trust some of the hints already given may 
be advantageously employed, and improv- 
ed upon, by miners in their daily avoca- 
tions ; for, after all that has been or can be 
said upon the subject, the miners them- 
selves are the men who must perfect the 
work of their own deliverance from danger 
and death. 

The sovereignty of Jehovah Elohim, who 
created the heavens and the earth, and 
holds all things by indefeisable right, was 
interrupted in this our sphere by the rebellion 
of man in the first age of the world. God 
reserved, out of the immense riches of this 
globe, a single tree, all the rest He freely 
bestowed upon the man which He cre- 
ated; and this tree He reserved as a 
token of fealty and homage due from 
man to the beneficent Donor of all his 
good. On the usurpation of the rights of 
the Creator by man, when he invaded and 
took to his own use the reserved tree, Jeho- 
vah Elohim called him to His bar, and 
adjudged, in the midst of mercy through a 
promised Redeemer, an universal curse 
upon all the fair domain, he had munifi- 





cently given him in the instant of his cre- 
ation, so long as he continued to possess 
it; and also a fimal separation from all 
this, as well as the tree which he had vilely 
usurped, by death. Man would not have 
God to reign over him, and _ therefore 
death, commissioned by God, reigns uni- 
versally over all the generations of man- 
kind. This curse has reached the highest 
regions of our atmosphere, it has attained 
the mountain top, it has descended to the 
deep ravine, and reached the plains below ; 
beneath the abyss of waters, amidst the 
unfathomable ocean it has sunk, and deep 
within the earth has it penetrated, even to 
the centre of the sphere. Hence, from the 
atmosphere aloft, in forky lightning, with 
instant flash, death rushes forth to man 
below, and stretches him a corpse, now 
black with flame; or, from the utmost 
cliff, adown the steep, crashes impetuous 
ruin, and death the image mutilates of 
Deity, ere while erect, and leaves a corpse, 
scarce cognizable of man; or from the 
ocean’s depth up floats a bloated corpse, 
now surface borne, which ere while floun- 
dering sunk, choked by the grasp of death 
in liquid form, and momentarily found a 
watery grave; or sheer beneath the fertile 
mould, far from the light of day, forth 
bursts the gaseous blaze, instant in act, and 
deadly, and beneath lie spread, like the 
autumnal leaves, miners, in death’s dread 
forms, mangled and scorched away from 
human help, and all that flesh holds dear ; 
while midst the valley and the tented plain, 
in cities or in camps, death holds his courts 
and carnivals, and revels in the waste of 
human-kind. Thus, “ Man that is born of 
a woman is of few days, and full of trou- 
ble, he cometh forth like a flower, and is 
cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not. Therefore, unto man Jeho- 
vah said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to de from evil is 
understanding. Happy is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help ; whose hope is 
in the Lord his God; which made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that therein is; 
which keepeth truth for ever.” 

An explosion of hydrogen or inflam- 
mable gas in a mine is one of, if not the 
most terrific phenomenon in creation, to 
those who at the moment are unhappily 
within the limits of its ravages. At once 
shut out from all human help, and as 
totally incapable of resistance as escape, 
at a vast depth beneath the earth’s surface, 
and hemmed in by solid substances, with 
no outlet but the perpendicular shaft of a 
mine, which it is impossible to scale, the 
whole man stands a dead mark to the fury 
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of the fiery tempest ; and who can recount 
the perturbations of the soul? Some, who 
having passed through the fiery ordeal, and 
escaped with the skin of their teeth, have 
attempted it ; but words were lacking, even 
in these, to describe it to the full. So sud- 
den, so furious, so destructive is the blast, 
that it arrests the senses; yea, it arrests the 
whole man, and leaves no place for the 
exercise of mind, save on awe and terror. 
Fire simultaneously bursts around the party 
exposed to this explosion, Above, be- 
neath, around, is one wild flame, like light- 
ning, impetuous in its rush, and in an 
instant flaming along the galleries, bursting 
every impediment, and rushing to escape 
to-day. The galleries, the waste, and the 
shaft of the mine, all experience its fury, 
until it meets the atmosphere, and becomes 
diffused in air. 

If the face of the party exposed to this 
fiery hurricane is opposed to its course, it 
penetrates the mouth and nostrils, enters 
the lungs, and instantly arrests life; and 
such is frequently the plenum of this storm 
of fire, that it reaches the lungs, even when 
the face is in the same direction, which it 
instantly and furiously takes on becoming 
ignited. Where life is not immediately 
taken away, this fiery shock so completely 
prostrates the strength of the party, that they 
fall, like persons shot, insensible to every 
object around them. This circumstance, 
awful ‘as it is, sometimes saves the life of 
the person falling, for, prostrate upon the 
floor of the mine, he receives less injury 
from the force of the explosion and return- 
ing stroke, than he would otherwise expe- 
rience in an erect posture. 

In the instant of the explosion, a plenum 
forces, like lightning, its irresistible way 
towards that point in the mine through 
which a vent will afford it passage to the 
atmosphere ; and as all the galleries of a 
mine tend towards the shaft, these are 
generally its route; and along them it car- 
ries every substance which it grasps in its 
course, such as coals, wood, shale, &c. and 
no sooner has the explosion spent itself, 
than the vacuum, which is created by this 
sudden rarefaction and condensation, in- 
duces a reaction as furious, and some- 
times as fatal, as the explosion itself: and 
the furious current of this reaction is fre- 
quently in a direction exactly contrary to 
the current of the explosion. Hence, those 
who were not slain by the fire of the ex- 
plosion, are wounded and mangled, and 
sometimes slain outright, by the furious 
assail of going and returning substances, 
which are caught up by the action and re- 
action of elastic fluids in explosion, and 





borne along the straitened galleries of mines, 
and dashed against every object therein, so 
instantly, that this direful ravage appears 
simultaneous ; it is, in fact, begun, conti- 
nued, and ended in a moment; and the 
confined nature of these galleries leaves no 
chance, if even the party assailed was ever 
so prompt in his exertions of escape ; all 
he could possibly effort towards safety, 
would be instantly to prostrate himself 
upon the floor of the mine. 

Death often ensues from the effects of 
this conflict of elements, where the party 
is not actually slain by the explosion. The 
going or returning rush of gases, or the 
vacuum thus created, frequently bursts 
asunder and detaches huge masses of the 
roof or sides of the mine, and these in their 
fall choke up the galleries so effectually, 
that all communication is cut off between 
the miners in.the mine, and the shaft; or 
they heap up the loose matter which the 
galleries of the mine previously contained, 
so as to prevent all egress. In these in- 
stances, men in good health, unhurt, hale 
and strong, as well as the wounded, are 
shut out from the light of day—in fact, 
buried alive; and ere their comrades, by 
their utmost exertions, can work out their 
rescue from this awful incarceration, they 
pine away and die. But where death does 
not ensue, many of the sufferers are wound- 
ed and mangled, so as to become crippled 
for life, while others, enfeebled by their 
wounds, drag out existence, rather than 
live, the remainder of their days. 

I have observed, in cases of burning 
amidst explosions in mines, while the body 
was scorched generally from head to foot, 
circles remained round the arms, beneath 
the wristbands of the flannel shirt, round 
the neck, beneath the collar of the shirt, 
round the body, beneath the waistband 
of the drawers, round the legs, beneath 
the garters, and beneath the soles of the 
feet, where the skin had a natural ap- 
pearance, and there all injury from the 
fire seemed to have been averted by 
the defence which the slight bandages 
around these parts of the body afforded 
against the action of the explosive flame. 
If so slight a protection as this sufficed to 
defend the skin of a person exposed to the 
flame of a gaseous explosion, I conceive a 
covering of gauze, or thin silk, worn over 
the mouth and nostrils during seasons of 
danger, might, in the event of an explosion, 
be the means of preventing a sudden irrup- 
tion of inflamed gas into the lungs, and 
thus save the lives of the parties wearing 
them. Wa. CoLpweLt, 

King’s Square, London, Oct. 9, 1828. 
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INJUSTICE, RETALIATION, AND SUPER- 
STITION,—A HIGHLAND TALE. 


Tuere is an extraordinary ——— con- 
nected with the M‘Alister family, Ages 
ago,—for I have never got a date from a 
Highlander as to the transactions of long 
past times,—but many generations back, in 
the days of a chief of great renown in the 
clan, called M¢‘Alister More, either from 
his deeds or his stature, there was a skir- 
mish with a neighbouring clan that ended 
fatally for the M‘Alisters, though in the con- 
test at the time they were victorious. 

A party of their young men set out once 
upon a foary ; they marched over the hills 
for several hours, and at last descend- 
ed into a little glen, which was rented as a 
black cattle farm by a widow woman and 
her two sons. The sons were absent on 
some excursion, and had carried most of 
their servants with them, so that the M‘Alis- 
ters met with no resistance in their attempts 
to raise the cattle. They hunted every 
corner of the glen, secured every beast, 
and, in spite of the tears of the widow, 
they drove her herd away. When the sons 
returned, and heard the story of the raid, 
they collected a strong party of their friends, 
and crossing the hills by night, surprised 
the few M‘Alisters who were left in charge 
of the spoil, vanquished them easily, and 
recovered their cattle. Such a slight to 
the power of M‘Alister More could not go 
unpunished. The chief himself headed the 
band which set out to vindicate the honour 
of the clan. He marched steadily over the 
rugged mountains, and arrived towards 
sunset in the little glen. To oppose the 
force he brought with him, would have 
been fruitless, the sons and their few adhe- 
rents were speedily overpowered, and led 
bound before him; they were not nu. 
merous, but they were gallant and brave, 
and yielded only to superior strength. 
M‘Alister More was always attended by 
four-and-twenty bowmen, who acted as his 
body guard, his jury, his judges, and his 
executioners. They erected on the instant 
a gibbet before the door of the wretched 
mother, and there her sons were hung. 

Her cottage was built at the foot of a 
craggy, naked rock, on a strip of green 
pasture land, and beside a mountain tor- 
rent; the gibbet was a few paces from it, 
on the edge of the shelf; and the setting 
rays of a bright summer sun fell on the 
bodies of the widow’s sons. They were 
still warm when she came and stood beside 
them. She raised her eyes on the stern 
chief, and his many followers, and slowly 
and steadily pronounced her curse :-— 


“Shame, shame on you, M‘Alister! 
You have slain them that took but their 
own; you have slain them you had in- 
jured! You have murdered the father- 
less, and spoiled the widow! but He that 
is righteous shall judge between us, and the 
curse of God shall cling to you for this for 
ever. The sun rose on me the proud 
mother of two handsome boys! he sets on 
their stiffening bodies !” and she raised her 
hand as she spoke, towards the gibbet. 
Her eye kindled, and her form dilated, as 
she turned again to her vindictive foe. 
“T suffer now,” she said, “but you shall 
suffer always. You have made me child- 
less, but you and yours shall be heirless for 
ever. Long may their name last, and wide 
may their lands be; but never, while the 
name and the lands continue shall there be 
a son to the house of M‘Alister.” 

The curse of the bereaved widow clung 
steadily to the house of M‘Alister. The 
lands passed from heir to heir, but no laird 
had ever been succeeded by a son, Often 
had the hopes of the clan been raised ; 
often had they thought for years that the 
punishment of their ancestors’ cruelty was 
to be continued to them no longer—that 
the spirits of the widow’s sons were at 
length appeased ; but M‘Alister More was 
to suffer for ever; the hopes of his house 
might blossom, but they always faded. It 
was in the reign of the good Queen Anne 
that they flourished for the last time; they 
were blighted then, and for ever. 

The laird and the lady had had several 
daughters born to them in succession, and 
at last a son: he grew up to manhood in 
safety—the pride of his people, and the 
darling of his parents; giving promise of 
every virtue that could adorn his rank. 
He had been early contracted in marriage 
to the daughter of another powerful chief- 
tain in the north, and the alliance, which 
had been equally courted by both families, 
was concluded immediately on the return 
of the young laird from his travels. There 
| was a great intercourse in those days with 
France—most of the young Highland chiefs 
spent a year or two in that country, many 
of them were entirely educated there, but 





| that was not the case with the heir of 
| M‘Alister; he had only gone abroad to 
| finish his breeding after coming to man’s 
| estate. It was shortly before the first re- 
| bellion in the 15, to speak as my informant 
| spoke to me—and being young, and of an 
| ardent nature, he was soon attracted to the 
| court of the old Pretender, whose policy it 

was to gain every Scotch noble, by every 

means, to his views. The measures he took 
| succeeded with the only son of M‘Alister : 
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he returned to his native country, eager for 
the approaching contest, pledged heart and 
hand to his exiled sovereign. In the trou- 
bles which broke out almost immediately 
on the death of the queen, he and his father 
took different sides; the old laird fortified 
his high tower, and prepared to defend it 
to the last, against the enemies of the 
House of Hanover. The young laird bade 
adieu to his beautiful wife, and, attended 
by a band of his young clansmen, easily 
gained to aid a cause so romantic, he 
secretly left his duchess, and joined the 
army of the Pretender at Perth. 

The young wife had lived with her hus- 
band, at a small farm on the property, a 
little way up the glen, a mile or two from 
the castle. But when her husband de- 
serted her, she was removed by her father- 
in-law to his own house, for greatersecurity. 
Months rolled away, and the various for- 
tunes of the rebels were reported, from time 
to time, in the remote glen where the chief 
strength of the M‘Alisters lay. News did 
not travel swiftly then, and often they 
heard what was little to be relied on, so 
much did hope or fear magnify any slight 
success, or any ill-fortune. At last there 
came a report of a great battle having been 
fought somewhere in the west country, 
which had decided the fate of the opposing 

arties. The young laird and his valiant 
and had turned the fortune of the day. 
Argyle was defeated and slain, and the 
earl of Marr was victorious ;—king James 
had arrived, and was to be crowned at 
Scone, and all Scotland was his own. 

It was on a cold, bleak, stormy, Novem- 
ber evening, when this news was brought, 
by a brae Marrman, to the laird’s tower. 
He was wise and prudent, and he would 
give no ear to a tale so lightly told: but 
his beautiful daughter-in-law, sanguine for 
her husband’s sake, cherished reports that 
brightened all her prospects. She retired 
to her chamber, almost hoping that another 
day might see it enlivened by his presence, 
without whom life to her was a dreary 
blank. She was lodged in a small apart« 
ment on the third story of the tower, open- 
ing straight from a narrow passage at the 
head of the winding stairs. It had two 
small windows, which looked on the paved 
court-yard of the castle; and beyond, to 
what was then a bare meadow, and the 
river. The moon gave little light, and she 
turned from the gloomy prospect to the 
ample hearth, on which the bright logs 
were blazing. Her heart was full, and her 
mind was so restless, that after her maidens 
left her, she continued to pace up and down 
her little chamber, unwilling to retire to 








rest. At length she threw herself upon her 
bed, exhausted by the eagerness of her 
feelings, and in the agitation of her ideas 
she forgot to say her prayers. Yet she 
slept, and calmly, but her sleep was short. 
She awakened suddenly, and, starting half 
up, listened anxiously for some minutes, 
The wind blew strongly round the old 
tower, and a thick shower of sleet was 
driving against the casements ; but, in the 
pauses of the storm, she thought she heard 
distinctly, though at a distance, the tramp 
of a horse at his speed. She bent forward 
and watched the sound. It came nearer 
—it grew louder—it galloped over the hard 
ground, and approached with the swiftness 
of lightning. She gasped and trembled— 
it was he, it must be he,—she knew the 
long firm bound of her husband’s charger. 
Its rapid feet struck loud on the pavement 
of the court-yard below the great door of 
the castle. She had neither power to 
breathe nor to move, but she listened for 
the call of the porter’s name, and the jar 
of the chains and bolts which secured the 
door. She heard nothing—she grew be- 
wildered, and tried to rise to call for suc- 
cour—but a spell was on her to keep her 
down. At length, from the very bottom of 
the winding stairs, came the sound of a‘firm 
foot, ascending regularly step by step, 
without a pause in its motion, the several 
stories. It rang on the stone passage ad- 
joining her apartment, and stopped with a 
loud tread at her door. No lock was 
turned, no hinge was opened, but a rush- 
ing wind swept through the room. Her 
fire had burned away, and she had neither 
lamp nor taper by her, but as she started 
up in an agony of terror, the heavy logs in 
her wide chimney fell of themselves, and 
lighting by the fall, sent forth a blaze into 
the chamber. Almost frantic with fear, 
she seized with one hand the curtains of 
her bed, and darting a look of horror, she 
saw seated by the hearth, a figure in mar- 
tial array, without a head ; it held its arms 
out towards her, and slowly rose. The 
scream she tried to utter was suffocated in 
her throat—she fell motionless; the last 
sight she saw was an eagle’s plumes steeped 
in blood, cast at her feet by the advancing 
spectre—the last sound she heard was the 
loud crash of every door in the castle. 
When her maidens came to her in the 
morning, she was extended in a swoon 
upon the floor, She lay for hours cold and 
insensible, and they thought that she was 
gone for ever. After many trials she came at 
last to herself, but she recovered only to hear 
the true tale of the battle of Sheriff-muir. 
The chevalier de St. George and the 
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earl of Marr had fled the country ; many But dimly shone, his one mae 
" ( , "( 
of their noble adherents had been fortunate Tue Babe of Bethiken* wos a 
enough to secure a retreat with them to And Jews adored, and Pagans gazed ! 
France ; some had been pardoned 3 a few Then crown him, crown Lim Lord of all! 
had been taken in arms, and these few In earth and heaven, sea and sky, 
were executed ; amongst them was the Day-star of our revolving ball, 
: heir of M’Ali And ocean of eternal joy: 
young heir ister. Joy then, ye nations, in his birth! 
An era pure of light and love, 
Sing, mortals, *tis good-will on earth, 
And shout, ye morning stars above. 


VOETRD. Josuva Marspen. 
a 





For the Imperial Magazine. 
( dl “8 ) THE SAVIOUR'S STAR. 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY. oon 
LINES ON THE ADVENT, OR NATIVITY OF JESUS. “ We have seen his star on the east.” 
Ye morning stars, that sing and shine —— Matthew's Gospel 
Amid the firmament above ; Star! that with thy silver lamp, 


Ye living lustres, all divine, 

Like gems around the throne of love ; 

Though sweet your bliss, though soft your light, 
And melting your melodious lay, 

Your purest lustre is but night, 

Before the San of heavenly day. 


Twinkledst mid the beavenly camp, 
Mild director to the spot 

Where the son of pride was not ; 
Where no palace rose elate, 

Nor the pomp of regal state ; 
Where appear’d no monarch’s air— 


Ye prophets, priests, ond ancient seers, Yet the King of kings was there! 
Devoted, narrative, and sage ; 

Lamps of the world in former years, Star! that lit the orient sky, 
Whose record is the sacred page. Brigutl Awwbe yom y be ye ; 
Your tiny, twinkling, glow-worm light, ~ » 
Was lost-when Christ illan'd the ball; } Thou, the Babe of Bethlehem’s star ! 
Ye fire-flies of a Jewish night ' the Boone Bo -4 ‘cligh , 

y , -_ £ 5 > 
scares inate renhgerten When the favour’d mother smiled 
And ye who rose on heathen skies, : On her holy Saviour-child ? 
Whose names the Ethric legends tell, 

Sat where the light of life did rise, Star ! that led’st the magi-band, 
And made your darkness visible ; Joyful, with their gifts in hand ; 
Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, and Jove, Fragrant spices of the earth, 
All sunk in darkness, when his ray Gifts to crown a Saviour’s birth ; 
Of-light divine, the light of love, ‘Neath thy sweetly-smiling ray, 
Pour’d on your Erebus his day. Lo! the sages took their way, 


"Till they bent the humble knee 
A greater far than Socrates, To incarnate, Deity. 


Than Plato, or the Stagirite, 


The Christian’s eye admiring sees, Star! that told our lower earth 
Pour over Greece diviner light ; Of a great and wondrous birth, 
The Lyceum, Porch, Academy, Such as angels joy'’d to view, 

His purer lustre cast in shade, Rach as hevtals never kaew i 

He came, “the unknown God,” was he, Though exposed to want endl cesuts 
And Greek and Roman glories fade. Then a ncble bake eee haces 

Their lying oracles were dumb, as egy aah 


Nor loud nor low responses gave, 

For He, the Eternal Truth, was come 
The law to teach, the lost to save ; 
At Delphos’ and Dodona’s shrine, 
The wondering priestess tarried long, 


Star! most favour’d of the train, 
Sparkling in yon distant plain ; 
Though a brighter star should shine, 
Nota star like thee, divine ; 





Nor could the de sage divine b 
4 i , , Not the moon's refulgent orb 
Why silence seal'd the demon’s tongue. Half thy glory should absorb ; 
Ye bright apostles of the Lamb ! Not a planet's steady glare, 
Ye holy martyrs tinged with blood, Like the Saviour’s star, so fair. 
Whawide dispread the Saviour’s name, : 
And preach’d the cross through fire and blood : Star! who wou!d not hail thy rise, 
Ye bishops! fathers! firm and true, Thou, a herald of the skies ? 
Ye confessors who copied Paul, Who indeed would net rejoice, 
We yield the palm of praise to you, List’ning to thy silent voice? 
But Jesus wears the crown of all! Sweetest sounds from thee proceed, 
ri *Tis the very sound we need ; 
As drops are lost within the sea, ’Tis the tidings from above, 
As sparks are trifles to the flame, Tidings of a Sayviour's love. 
This Glory of Eternity 
Put every lesser light to shame : Star ! direct me to the place 
But ye were glad that he should blaze, Where’s the Saviour of our race ; 
Though men took off their eyes from you, Lead me to the joyful road, 
On his surpassing light to gaze, Point me to my Lord! my God! 
The Sun of earth and heaven too. I would now my Saviour view, 
. . I would bow before him too ; 
Till he arose, the day was night, I would all his mercy prove, 
Though stars had twinkled im the gioom, I would now believe, and love. 
Pi. ilosophy with glow-worm light, ; 
The boast of Egvpt, Greece, and Rome, Bristol. J.S. B. Junr. 


120.— VOL. x. 4a 
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LINES ON ISAIAH, CHAP. IX. 


“Thou hast broken the yoke of his burden, and 
the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor, 
as in the day of Midian.”—Verse 4. 

Tue people who in darkness trod, 

Have seen a great, a glorious light ; 
For, lo! a star hath shone abroad, 

To chase away the darksome night. 
To those who sat in death’s dark shady vale, 
The light hath glimmer'd through the sable veil. 


Fox,unto us a child is born, 
nd unto us a son is given: 
Whose genial beams eclipse the moon, 
Whose love descends as dew from heay’n. 


He Wonderful shall named be, 

His government shall never cease ; 
The everlasting Father he, 

The mighty God, the Prince of peace. 


Upon the throne of David, he 
Shall sit, and hold perpetual reign ; 
Shall rule with truth and equity, 
Till all the kingdoms he shall gain. 
Till all the scatter’d tribes devoutly meet, 
And homage pay at their Redeemer’s feet. 
Wotton, Bucks, Dec. 17th, 1828. E. S. 


—_¢——__ 
To the Memory of 
, 
THE LATE PETER HERVE, ESQ. 
Founder of the National Benevolent Institution, &c. 


AwAKkg, my slumb’ring muse, and reassume 

Thy long neglected lyre. 

Now worth and virtue claim the votive lay, 

And friendship pays the tributary sigh. 

Be it thy task, in humble mournful strains, 

To render homage to the memory 

Of him, whose soul with charity imbued, 

Felt for the victims of adversity ; 

Who wiped the tear of misery from the eye 

Of indigent old age: benevolent, 

And heaven-inspir'd, he form’d the great design 

To rescue worthy objects from distress, 

From houseless want, distraction, and despair. 
This great design, so worthy of himself, 

He felt incompetent to execute 

Unaided and alone ; he sought and found 

Worthy coadjators, whose bosoms giow’d 

With pure philanthropy. The sacred fame 

Resistless spread : an institution rose 

Fostered by British generosity, 

By royalty and nobles patronized, 

Like the all-radiant source of sacred light, 
It cheers and warms the abodes of misery. 
By heaven approv’d, this noble charity 
Shall flourish long, and long commemorate 

The founder's honour’d name. 


Islington. 
> 
THE FOURTH ODE OF HORACE, 


Addressed to Lucius Sextus, contains a beautiful 
Description of Spring, the Shortness of Life, and 
the Uncertainty of earthly Pleasures. 


Lib. 1. Ode 4. 
To Lucius Sextius. 
“ Solvitur acris hyems,” &c, 


Tur gales of spring dissolve the winter's cold, 

With — they begin to move the fleet ; 
‘The ploughman leaves the fire, his beast the fold, 

No more is seen the hoar-frost and the sleet. 
By moon-light Venus leads her joyful choirs, 

The nymphs and graces dance with nimble feet, 
While glowing Vulcan blows his fierce red fires, 

And labouring Cyclops on their anvils beat. 
Now is the time to bind our shining hair 

With myrtle wreaths or flowers of various hues. 
Now unto Faunus’ shady groves repair, 

And offer lambs or kids as he may chuse. 


S. Hucars. 





With equal foot pale death the palace treads, 
And shenherd’s lowly cot. My dearest friend, 

To cherish distant hope life’s space forbids, 
Thy life e’en now approaches to its end. 

Once within Pluto’s realm, no more you'll chuse 
A master for the feast, no more admire 

Young Lycidas, whom each with pleasure views, 
For whom the girls will shortly feel love's fire. 
Priestgate, Peterboro’. Tuomas Rose. 

— 


GOSPEL BLESSINGS PROMISED UNDER 
THE OLD COVENANT.—EzeEx. xi. 19, 20. 


THE voice of mercy hear, 
To captive Israel sent, 

In times of deepest woe to cheer 
Each humble penitent. 


The gracious promise given, 
To readmit the race, 

So highly once belov'd of heaven, 
Again to share its grace. 


To you the Lord will give 
One undivided heart ; 

Nor longer shall one idol live, 
To claim the smallest part. 


“Your heart I will renew, 
Its hardness all remove ; 
And still within your souls pursue, 
‘The purpose of my love. 
“ Implanting deep within, 
A gracious, humble mind ; 
A spirit all averse to sin, 
To holiness inclin’d. 


“Then in my statutes ye 
With pleasure shall proceed ; 
And taste the purest liberty, 
From hellish thraldom freed, 


* My ordinances all, 
Shall be your chief delight ; 
And in my service, when I call, 
Shall all your powers unite. 


“Ye shall my people be, 
My own peculiar race, 

My treasure and my jewels ye, 
Secure in my embrace, 


“ And I will be your friend, 
Your Father and your God, 

Your strength and refuge to the end, 
Your sure and safe abode.” 


As thus the Lord of old, 
To captive Israel sent 

His messages of love, and told 
His merciful intent ; 


So now to these who pine, 

In Satan’s galling chain, 
He offers liberty divine, 

And bids them bliss regain. 


His covenant is shewn, 
Through Jesu’s precious blood ; 
And all mankind are call’d to own, . 
Their gracious pardouing God. 


With grateful, humble joy, 
Thy offers we receive ; 

For th eu or ransom’d powers employ, 
And all thy words believe. 


Henceforth our lives shall prove, 
The heavenly change within ; 

And never may we cease to love, 
And never yield to sin, 


Renew’d by power divine, 
And wholly sanctified ; 

O may we in thine image shine, 
And in thy grace abide. 


Till meeten’d for the skies, 
We soar from earth away; 
And with thy sainted hosts arise, 
To realms of endless day. ; 


Exeter, Nov. 1827. w.P. B. 
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SONNET.—DISTRESS. 


How many thousands at this very hour 
Feel the keen-pointed weapon of distress, 
Who little thought that his despotic power 
Would thus involve their lives in wretchednese ! 
Perhaps some mother mourns her dying son, 
The only prop of her declining age: 
Some weeping orphans last, last parent gone ! 
Thrown lone and helpless on the world’s rude 
stage. 
How many on the bed of sickness weep, 
While the pale moon o’er heayen’s blue azure 
reigns ; 
No*hand to smooth their pillow, or to keep 
The night-watch, and to soothe their easeless 
ains. 
Tho’ I, thank heaven, from such distress am freed, 
Yet thus to muse on theirs, is deep distress indeed! 


Soteenenen Janene 


SONNET.—HARVEST HOME. 


Tue rustic’s song proclaims the work is done, 
Each honest labourer’s features wear a smile, 
For Ceres has bestow’d her annual boon— 
A plenteous harvest crowns their “ useful toil.” 
And, lo! the “last load” leaves the stubble fields, 
And slowly moves along the upland lea ; 
In chequer’d groups the glowing landscape yields 
A scene of jollity and social glee. 5 
*Tis eve—and from the east, so lovely blue, 
With broader dise lo Cynthia come! 
And oft I turn her full round orb to view, 
And muse upon the final‘ Harvest Home,’ 
When those who people this wide world shall be 
All gather’d to their final destiny! 


Near Halifaz. T.C. 





Review.— Narrative of a Journey from 
Constantinople to England. the 


Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.J.A. 
12mo. pp. 420. Westley and Davis. 
London. 1828. 


Tuer: is perhaps, at this moment, no por- 
tion on the surface of the globe, more in- 
teresting than Turkey to the civilized nations 
of the earth. In times of profound peace 
the kingdoms of christendom look towards 
the Ottoman empire with an _ indefinite 
feverish anxiety, as though some earthquake 
were about to swallow it up, or some vol- 
cano were expected to overwhelm it with a 
fiery inundation, and blot it for ever from 
the list of nations. In seasons of war this 
feeling is wrought to the utmost intensity, 
and multitudes watch the movements of 
hostilities, and eagerly anticipate the mo- 
ment when it shall fall to rise no more. 
Of this feverish feeling many well-meaning 
individuals take the advantage, and, turning 
prophets, predict, with confidence, events of 
which the issue proves that they knew 
nothing. Varying in degree, this excite- 
ment has been kept alive from the period of 
the crusades to the present hour; and the 
Turkish dominions being at this moment 
invaded by the Russian forces, expectation 
is again on tiptoe; but the final issue of 
the contest, so far as human knowledge 





extends, can only be gathered from the 
lapse of time, and the events to which 
futurity will give birth. 

Without attempting to anticipate isstes 
which are yet unborn, the few simple facts 
stated in the preceding paragraph, are suffi- 
cient to render any thing that may be pub- 
lished respecting Turkey, particularly in- 
teresting ; and few works, which, in modern 
days, have been sent into the world, are 
better adapted to excite our interest, and to 
gratify it, than the volume which is now 

fore us. 

We are informed by the author in his 
preface, that “ he went to Constantinople 
in the suite of his excellency Lord Strang- 
ford, as chaplain, and during a residence 
there of several years, corresponded with 
different persons, detailing, at their request, 
the interesting events which were then pass- 
ing.” These communications form the 
basis of this volume, which incorporates 
at the same time such additions, alterations, 
and emendations, as, under existing circum- 
stances, would naturally occur to the 
writer’s mind. 

Of Constantinople, its edifices, suburbs, 
and surrounding scenery, the account, 
though brief, is animated and entertaining ; 
and the historical observations, which are 
interspersed, comprise within narrow limits 
no contemptible fund of useful information. 
The manners, customs, and character of 
the inhabitants, briefly pass in review be- 
fore us, and alternately excite an emotion 
of astonishment, and the sigh of commise- 
ration. Intrigue, perfidy, assassination, 
carnage, rebellion, and blood, assail us in 
every page, and we are left half petrified 
with horror, at the inhumanity of man to 
man. 

On leaving Constantinople, the route 
ange by Mr. Walsh was that which 

ad been rendered famous by Darius, in 

his memorable expedition against the Scythi- 
ans, about 2300 years ago, and is that which 
the Russians have already taken, and will 
perhaps again take, against this great me- 
tropolis of the Turkish empire. In passing 
through the various districts, new scenes, 
and new features in the human character, 
every where attract our attention, at the 
sight of which we are occasionally amused 
and provoked, and not unfrequently astc- 
nished at the influence of superstition, 
the insolence of despotism, and the tame 
submission of abject servitude. Of a Turk- 
ish lazar-house, in which the author, sus- 
pected of having the plague, was obliged to 

rform quarantine, he gives the follow- 
ing melancholy, though amusing descrip- 
tion :— 
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“This quarantine station is one of that im- 
mense cordon which the nations of Europe have 
drawn round the Turkish empire, by sea and land. 
The mountains which separate the provinces from 
the Austrian territories form a natural barrier, 
which can only be crossed in three places ; one at 
the pass of Volean from Tergoschi to Deva; 
another at the pass of Timosk, from Tergovist to 
Cronstadt ; and the third, the pass of the Rothen. 
turn, from Corte d’Argist to Hermanstadt, through 
which we now came, The quarantine establish- 
ment is situated at the bottom of a deep romantic 
glen, on the banks of the Olt. It consists of about 
twenty houses, with a chapel and a little inn, 
forming a village embosomed in high wooded hills, 
like some of the picturesque hamlets in North 
Wales: six of these houses are intended for the 
incarceration of travellers passing from Turkey, 
and the rest for the accommodation of persons 
attached tothe establishment, which consists of a 
director, a doctor, two secretaries, a comptroller, 
an inspector, twelve domestics, and forty soldiers, 
The houses intended for quarantine are huts, de- 
tached from the rest; they are built of wood, 
plastered, and originally whitewashed. Each of 
them stagids in a little dirty yard, surrounded by a 
paling of wood, eight or nine feet high. apne | 
ean be more reverting than the manner in whic 
the traveller is received, or more dismal and dis. 
may md than the place in which he is shut up. 

y Carriage was stopped before the door of one of 
these huts, and was surrounded by several people, 
Who stood ata distanee. I was going up to one 
of them who held a bunch of keys, and seemed in 
aathority, to ask some questions, but he motioned 
me off, with the point of his keys pushed out 
before him—retiring back himself, with alarm in 
hiscountenance, 1 found I was to be considered 
as a person actually infected with pestilence, and 
treated in every respect as such. was therefore 
directed by signs, into the hnt; the door was 
elosed on me, and all the people retired. 

“TI had now leisure to examine my prison: it 
was a room three or four yards square, which 
never had been cleaned since it was built; the 
floor was encrusted, and all uneven with knobs of 
gutter and mud ; the walls were smeared with filth 
of different kinds and colours: the corners and 
windows were covered with cobwebs ; the only 
furniture was a long kitchen-table, quite disgust- 
ing with grease and fibres of flesh, and a large 
platform of coarse boards, like that in a soldier’s 

uard-room ; and in one eorner was a clumsy 

Jerman stove, choked up with ashes. The smell 
ef this place was so foul and heavy, that I was 
obliged to open the little lattice windows ; but here 
I found some difficulty, as it was a thing never 
thought of before; and the sashes were glued 
together with rust and cobwebs. Mustapha, my 
servant, now entered with my sack and portman- 
teau, accompanied by one of the attendants. This 
man was dressed in a large white cloak, with a hat 
of enormous size, and in his hand he held a bunch 
of keys, like a Newgate turnkey. He stood at the 
door, but ventured no further: here he directed 
Mustapha what te de, who took my hat and port- 
manteau by the bottom, and turned out the con- 
tents on the dirty floor, where they were to lie till 
my departure. Forgetting that I was supposed to 
have the plague, I approached this man ; but he 
looked wild and staring, and rolled his eyes in the 
most extraordinary manner, and finally drew him- 
self outside, and — to me through the door, 
Here, in aloud and solemn tone, be informed me, 
in bad Italian, that must not touch, or even ap- 
proach any person while I remained. A bed was 
now brought in, and thrown upon the platform by 
a boy, who immediately ran out again; and then 
the doctor entered. This poor man, the most dull 
and ignorant perhaps of his profession, could onl 
speak German; so, after standing at the half- 
closed door, and looking in at me for a few mi- 
nutes through the aperture, he too retired, and 
left me to my meditation. Every person who has 
the misfortune to be shut in, is taught to believe, 
that he is an infected person, aud a proper object 
of danger and terror. . 





“The next morning early my door opened, and 
a German, with a pipe in bis mouth, entered. He 
walked about the room for a long time smoking 
and spitting, and then deliberately made his bed 
close to mine, on the platform, and said, in broken 
Italian, he was come to watch me by order of 
Seigneur il Directore. I was,therefore, to be shut 
up a prisoner under the surveillance of a_guard, 
and never to be left a moment alone. The doctor 
now came again with a scribe, and standing cau- 
tiously at the door, took from my report an inven- 
tory of my clothes, which he informed me, must not 
be removed or washed, till I was dismissed from the 
quarantine. 

“TI inquired, whether I had any companions in 
misfortune, and who they were. I learned, that in 
the house next me there was a Russian courier, 
who was sick in bed; next to him was Mr. D. 
a Swiss merchant from Pera, who had formed part 
of my French congregation, and with him was a 
young Boyar from Wallachia. I now requested to 
know ‘if it was permitted to eat.” My guard, 
with great gravity, said ‘yaw!’ went out, and 
brought me some coffee and bread from the little 
inn, which he laid on the dirty table without a 
cloth to cover it, as it was not an allowed article. 
In the evening they sent me some tough pork, 
sour wine, and bad raki, which was seryed up in 
the same way. I attempted to qualify the sour 
wine with a little raki; but instead of the pure 
aromatic spirit which the Greeks make in Turkey, 
it was a weak muddy liquor, very distasteful, dis- 
tilled, as they told me, from pranes. I could take 
nothing, in fact, but water; and even this pure 
element was here as unwholesome as the rest. It 
was the dissolved snow of the mountains ; and five 
of the attendants of the quarantine have contracted 
glandular swellings in their throats, as they af- 
firmed, from the use of it. There are no springs 
here ; the water of the Olt is impure and muddy, 
andthe only water for drinking is a solution of 
snow, forming a mountain torrent beside the qua- 
rantine. 

“ Sometimes violent storms came on, which shook 
our huts as ifthey would tear them to pieces. The 
elastic vapours of the atmosphere, brooding onthe 
tops of the mountains, explode, and rushing down 
through the chasms by which they are attracted, 
accompanied by hail, rain, sleet, thunder, and light- 
ning, create a frightful commotion, and generate an 
unwholesome sultry heat, and sense of suffocation, 
quite unnatural. Sometimes dense fogs set in, and 
the valley was frequently enveloped in mist ; they 
often assumed an extraordinary and portentous 
appearance ; they entered the opening of the glen 
like a thick cloud, and turning through ail the 
windings of it, at length completely covered up the 
whole of it with a dark canopy. They oalliom 
descended so low as the village; but expanding 
from side to side at the top of the mountains, formed 
a dark roof, which shut ont light and me leaving 
the bottom of the valley free from fog, but enve- 
loped even at noon in a dim and dismal twilight. 
One day was particularly distinguished in this 
way. My companions in the other huts were com- 
plaining ; 1 was labonring under fever, and an ex- 
cruciativug head-ache: the Russian courier next 
to me was confined to his bed, and reported to be 
dying ; and the child of the doctor, opposite to me, 
was actually dead. ‘The valley was covered up with 
a dense fog, and the only objects visible below, at 
mid-day, were the candles burning round the 
corpse in the house just before me. It was the 
fourth child the doctor had lost in this place, of 
different disorders, and her passing bell was tolling 
all the day. Thus, every thing that could depress 
the mind and sieken the body, was collected toge- 
ther in this horrid ‘agredy and a sanatory esta- 
blishment, professedly for the preservation of hu- 
man life, combined in itself every thing likely to 
destroy it.”—p. 268. 


From the preceding extract, the nature 
and character of this work may be easily 
ascertained. Its descriptions, though sim- 
ple, are both varied and animated, calcu- 
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lated to make a deep impression on the 
mind, and to excite a powerful interest in 
those who travel with the author through 
the vicissitudes recorded in his pages. 
Of countries hitherto but little known, 
Mr. Walsh gives some valuable informa- 
tion, that would at all times command a 
favourable reception, but, in the present state 
of the Turkish dominions, it derives from 
passing events an additional degree of im- 
portance. The volume is embellished with 
several well-executed maps and plates, 
among which is the of the Balkan from 
Haidhos to Shumlo, which cannot fail at 
this moment to render it peculiarly at- 
tractive. 
—— 


Review.— Friendship’s Offering, a Lite- 
rary Album, and Christmas and New 
Year’s Present for 1829. 12mo. pp. 
432. Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 


Were a company of ladies and gentlemen 
to enter a lovely flower-garden at a time 
when Flora spreads her beauties to the 
sun, their spirits would, without doubt, be 
exhilarated with the brilliant colours, the 
diversified tints, and the aromatic fragrance 
with which their senses were regaled. 
Should these varied dies and odours be. 
come a subject of conversation, it is not dif- 
ficult to suppose, that each of these elegant 
productions of nature would have its advo- 
cates and particular admirers; and if, 
after long discussion, they had selected one 
in which they imagined the greatest con- 
course of flowery glory to concentrate, a 
diversity of opinion would still prevail as to 
the characteristic most predominant amidst 
the glowing" profusion. It is not impro- 
bable, that while one admired its stately 
growth and majestic appearance, a second 
would be enraptured with its celestial 
blushes, while a third would do nothing 
but inhale its inimitable perfumes. 

Nearly allied to this representation is the 
case of the blooming annuals which at this 
dreary season of the year display their 
attractive influence in our literary gardens. 

Friendship’s Offering, which is now be- 
fore us, appears in a neatly embossed 
leather binding, of a beautiful marone 
colour, which, for chastened elegance, and 
the promise of durability, is scarcely 
equalled by either of its companions, com- 
petitors, or rivals, now in the market, Its 
embellishments, thirteen in number, are 
admirably designed, and finished with ex- 
quisite touches of the engraver’s art. The 

per is excellent, and the edges of the 
eaves are decorated with gold. 

In the prose department of its literary 





compositions, we have many tales and nar- 
ratives, that are written with much ee 
city and pathos, such as can hardly fail to 
excite interest, or to i amusement 
and instruction. These, however, indepen- 
dently of their intrinsic merit, will pe - 
have various admirers, according to the 
taste of the reader, and his habits of thought 
and reflection. 

The Wiil is not destitute of interest, but 
it has an obscure termination. The Bro- 
thers is an excellent pathetic tale, which 
fairly guides us to its concluding scene. 
The Surprisés is well told, and the author 
conducts us to its crisis with admirable 
ingenuity. The Jewish Pilgrim is every 
where romantic, but terminates with an 
excellent moral. Isabelle de Jaunay is a 
fine satire upon ancient French manners. 
It is full of interest, and the narrative leads 
us at last to a pleasing but unexpected 
result. Zalim-Khan is replete with incident, 
and exhibits a’ fine portraiture of Oriental 
despotism, brutality, and vicissitude. On 
several other tales similar observations might 
be made. 

But among the excellent prose articles 
with which this volume abounds, the tale 
of The Covenanters is one of most de- 
cided superiority. With this there is not 
another in the yolume that can compete ; 
nor are we aware, that in all the annuals 
which at this season have fallen under our 
notice, a story can be found so abounding 
with pathetic interest, so full of natural in- 
cident, and so admirably conducted through 
storms and dangers, to a happy termination, 
The narrative is too long to inserted in 
our pages, but as a specimen of the work, 
we give the following, entitled, The Casti- 
lian Captive, in which courage, and ex- 
alted sentiment, are alike conspicuous ;— 

“The thunders of Achmet Pacha’s artillery 
ceased to shake the towers of Temeswar, which the 
rebel Suli Bey had long beld out against the Porte. 
The fortune of the day had beendecided-by the 
fall of a part of the fortifications; undéhe young 
and fiery general of the Sultan’s troops, bearing 
down all opposition, made himself master of the 
fortress, and parsued Sali Bey into his harem, whi- 
ther in despair he had taken refuge. 

“The helpless and affrighted females crowded 
round their master with loud eries for protection, 
when they saw the hitherto inviolate portals of 
their apartments burst open by the fierce Achmet. 
The wretched Suli Bey, prostrating himself on the 
ground, buried his face in his garments, and 
awaited his fate in silence. 

“ Achmet, whose first intention had been to plant 
his foot on his body and strike off his bead, felt 
his arm arrested, in spite of himself, by the glance 
of a dark-eyed slave. The silenf language in 
which the emotions of the soul are conveyed, is 
understood by all, and Achmet read in the eyes of 
Camilla sueh horror and detestation of the deed he 
was about to perform, that although he would not 
own to himself that her opinion was of the slight- 
est importance, be suffered that look to change his 
purpose; and, instead of becoming himself the 
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executioner of Suli Bey, he beckoned his mutes to 
perform bis will apon him. . 

“The awful silence that followed this transaction 
was succeeded by the frantic outcries of the ladies 
of the barem, who, full of terror for their own 
safety, hastened to implore the mercy of their new 
Jord. Achmet condescended to return his scymitar 
to its sheath, and assure them of their security. 
No sooner did they perceive his gracious demea- 
nour, than they began to address him with the 
most highflown terms of flattery, and each strove 
by every possible wile to attract his attention. 

“ Achmet could not help being struck by the con- 
trast Camilla presented, who stood proudly aloof 
with twa.of her countrywomen. The haughty 
conqueror felt mortified that the fair Castilian did 
not join in the homage paid him by the other 
ladies, whom, by the superior richness of their 
dresses, he perceived had been considered as her 
superiors, in the estimation of Suli Bey. 

** *Slave,’ said he, approaching her, ‘ wherefore 
is it that you have not joined with your compa- 
nions in paying your duty to me ?? 

“* Because I owe you none,’ answered Camilla. 

“ *Dare you thus reply to the conqueror of Temes- 
war! Do you not know that your very existence 
is in my hands?’ 

“*T am aware of it,’ replied Camilla, raising a 
pair of radiant dark eyes to his face. 

**« Then, why do you not fall at my feet, and ask 
your life? 

“*Itis not worth the trouble.’ 

*** You are a daughter of Frangistan, as I per- 
ceive by your rebellious spirit 7 

‘la te 

“*¢ And a Christian ?” 

“Camilla made the sign of the cross. 
spit on the ground, 

“** It must be confessed,’ said Camilla, reddening 
indignantly, ‘that you Turks are the most dis- 
gusting people under the sun.’ 

“*Slave!’ cried Achmet, ‘if your anger did not 
become you so well, I would command my black 
eunuch Puffim to chastise you for your insolence.’ 

*** And even if you were to commit such an 
outrage, I could hardly think worse of you than I 
do at present,’ returned Camilla, bursting into 
tears. 

“* What is it that you think of me?’ asked the 
Pacha. 

“That you are an unmanly ruffian, whom I 
hate, but do not fear? replied the fair Castilian, 
pa eyes flashing through her tears as she 
spoke. 

Me Achmet knew not how to answer the beautiful 

vixen. ‘To conceal his perplexity, he turned to 
Antonia and Beatrice Manzares, her fellow cap- 
tives. 

*«* And ye, whom I perceive to be the country- 
women of this contumacious slave, are ye of a like 
spirit ?’ 

“ They looked in great embarrassment from the 
Pacha to Camilla, and remained silent. 

“ * How,’ exclaimed Achmet, angrily, ‘ when I 
speak to the meanest of my slaves, am I not deemed 
worthy of a reply ?’ 

«My cousins do not understand the odious 
jargon in which you address them, and are, there- 
fore, unable to appreciate your courteous and 
obliging speeches, replied Camilla, drily. 

** © How comes it, then, that you not only com- 
prehend every word that I say, but are so ready 
with your provoking replies ?” 

«* Because I bave laboured ieetenty to 
attain fluency in the Turkish language while in 
captivity,’ 

*** And what, my princess, might be your motive 
for taking so much trouble ?” 

“* Merely that I might have the satisfaction of 
speaking my mind on occasion,’ replied Camilla, 
with the sauciest glance imaginable. 

“ «Jt must be owned, that vou have enjoyed that 
pleasure very fully, to-night,’ said the Pacha, 
laughing. ‘ But did you ever reply to Suli Bey 
in this daring manner ?’ 

“ * He never gave me an opportunity, by pester- 
ing me with his conversation and company.’ 


Achmet 
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“** Howthen did he comport hioself 7” 

“* Positively 1 am weary of your eternal ques- 
tions, and will answer you no more to-night.” 

“* Am not I your mas' a thing? Can 
I not force you to do ~~ fing I choose?” 

« *No, you cannot make metalk unless it pleases 
me. My head aches with the uproar you have made 
in battering the Dervent about our ears, and I am 
fatigued with your conversation. I wish you would 
leave me, ont attend to those ladies who are tak- 
ing such pains to attract your notice.’ 

**¢Oh, prophet! is it come to this? Is the con- 
queror of the warlike Suli Bey dictated to by one 
of his slaves ?’ 

** * More extraordinary things than that happen 
every day, mighty Pacha,’ replied Camilla, with 
the utmost composure. 

“** Do not think, perverse one, that your charms 
are to excdse your impertinence. Most of these 
fair Circassians are more beautiful than yourself, 
yet they extol me above all the heroes of the East, 
and rejoice in the good fortune that has transfer- 
red them from Sali Bey to Achmet.’ 

“* And did you believe one word they said ?’ 

“* Why should I not?” demanded Achmet, much 
mortified. sid 

“*Do you think, that the ladies of your owt 
harem could be sincere iu praising and earessingia 
man who had murdered you an hour befose?’ said 
Camilla. 

“** Mighty prophet! no; but is there no differ- 
ence between Suli Bey and Achmet ?” 

“*.* Yes—a very great difference’: Suli Bey was 
a much handsomer man,” said Camilla, with.a pro- 
voking smile. 

*“**This is past bearing!’ exclaimed Achmet, 
stamping, ‘ 1 will teach you that*you have a mas- 
ter!’ Sosaying, he withdrew, darting at her an 
angry glance. 

“* Ah, imprudent Camilla! what have you been 
saying to put that terrible Turkey man in such 
fury ? cried Antonia, in great alarm. ‘Though 
could not understand a word of your conversation, 
I knew by the sparkling of your —_ that you 
were exasperating him, and trembled lest you 
should go too far. How could you venture to 
coquet with Achmet after the fate of Suli Bey? 
(who was, by the bye, just such another tiger as 
himself.) For my part I felt as if I were being 
strangled, all the time Achmet stood so near 
us.’ 

***T expect nothing less, than that he will cause 
you to be sewn up ina sack, and thrown into the 
river,’ cried Beatrice, weeping. 

“« Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloody-minded 
Pacha will do us no harm, though I doubt not he 
will attempt to frighten me into submission,’ 

“* Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Oh, what 
a sad, sad day it was, that threw us into the hands 
of that villanous corsair.’ 

“* Who sold us to Suli Bey, with as little re- 
morse as if we had been three pullets,’ answered 
Camilla. ‘Come, continued she, ‘ cheer you, dear 
Beatrice. 1 will venture to pledge my word, that 
through my means you will be restored to your 
— country and to Henriquez, and, Antonia to 

iego.’ 

«* Fine things to be effected by a damsel in your 
predicament !’ sobbed Beatrice, weeping and hang- 
ing about? Camilla, as Puffim approached to sepa- 
rate her from them. 

“* Courage! sweet cousins, fear not for me—I 
have no fears for myself, said she, embracing 
them: ‘and now, my good old soul! whither are 
you going to take me?’ continued she, as Pufim 
proceeded to lead her from the apartment. 

“ Puffim rolled his eyes till only the whites were 
visible,as he replied,‘ Where I would not go for 
allthe pearls in Lalla Oella’s necklace. ut if 
you offend my lord, it is meet you take the conse- 
quence.’ 

“ Camilla, who expected something truly dread- 
ful from this prelude, was not so much shocked as 
Puffim expected, on peing conducted into a gloomy 
vaulted chamber, lighted by a small grating near 
the roof, and containing no other furniture than a 
wretched sofa. Puffim pointed to a pitcher of 
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water, and a platter of rice, sehichiwereiplaced in a 
corner, and withdrew. y+: > 1 vie 

“Daring Camilla’s imprisonment it was in 
vain that Achmet sought society of the ladies 
of his harem. The spirited and charming Casti- 
lian had made an impression on his heart and 
fancy that he never before experienced ; restless 
and discontented, he could know no happiness but 
in the presence of her who had captivated him. 
At the end of the third day ie could not forbear 
visiting her. As he approached her cell, he heard 
her singing, in a voice of touching melody, one of 
the exquisite airs of her native land. The lovely 
captive raised her eyesas Achmet entered, and her 
cheek fiushed with a brighter vermillion as he 
approached her. 

“*Suli Bey was a man of a liberal temper com- 
pared to you,’ said she, pointing to the pitcher and 
rice. 

“ Achmet’s brow darkened—‘ Always Suli Bey!’ 
cried he, angrily; ‘1 could find it in my heart to 
send you to follow that accursed dead dog.’ 

“ «Nay, mighty Pacha, that is a little farther 
than your power extends. You may follow him 
yourself, peradventure; but I, as a good Chris- 
tian, hope to go to a very different place from 
that which I trust is prepared for such wretched 
misbelievers as Suli Bey and you.’ 
fits *T see your intemperance of speech is no wise 
tamed,’ said the Pacha ; ‘ nevertheless I will for- 
give all your perverseness, if you will sing me 
that sweet song once more.’ 

“The prisoned bird doth oft-times sing, it is 
true, but never at the bidding of its jailor,’ re- 
plied Camilla, looking up between smiles and 
tears.’ 

“The Pacha félt the magic of her smile, and the 
power of her tears ; but he knew not how to dis- 
miss the tone of mastership when speaking to a 
woman, 

“© Come, my Peri,’ he said, ‘ it is my pleasure 
that you follow me to the banqnet—nay, it is use- 
less offering resistance to my will.’ 

“He then, with a sort of gentle violence, drew 
her from the darksome cell, into an apartment 
richly carpeted, glittering with Eastern magni- 
ficence, and fragrant with burning spices, flowers, 
and essences. 

*** Come, my princess, let us eat, drink, and be 
merry,” said the Pacha, placing her beside bim on 
an embroidered sofa opposite to the banquet. 

“*T shall neither eat nor drink, for it is the 
vigil of St. Peter; nor am I disposed to sing or be 
merry,’ returned Camilla. 

“Do you forget that I can force you to do as I 
comma you?’ returned Achmet, frowning. 

“«*No; you can neither force me to sing, nor to 
be merry ; but I will tell you what you can do—you 
ean order your Aga and black slaves to put a bow- 
string about my neck, and strangle me as they did 
poor Suli Bey. 

“<«Suli Bey again!’ exclaimed the Pacha fu- 
riously—‘ answer me one question—did you love 
that wretched rebel ?” 

“ *No, I did not.’ 

“«Why then do you torment me with his 
name !’ 

* * Beeause he is frequently in my thoughts.’ 

*«* The other ladies of the harem have forgotten 
him, and I have succeeded to their love.’ 

«© Love, call you it ?? exclaimed Camilla ;‘ slaves 
that theyare, in mind, as in person,—they know 
not the meaning of the word!’ 

* « Perhaps | am as ignorant of your sort of love 
as you seem to consider my women,’ replied Ach- 
met, thoughtfully. 

***Oh! I doubt it not. I never even heard of a 
Turk who had the least idea of what love meant.’ 

“* You shall tell me, then, fair creature, what it 
signifies, according to your ideas.’ 

“«*It is” said Camilla, raising her bewitching 
eyes to his, ‘ an interest so absorbing, that a lover 
will always prefer the happiness of his beloved to 
his own. All passions are swallowed up in this 
one engrossing emotion. He exists but for the 
happiness ef loving, and would prefer dying with 
her, to living without ber.’ 





“1 certainly bave never been loved after this 
fashion,’ saith the Pacha, after a long pause ; “ yet, 
nothing less will content me now. And yon, Ca- 
milla,—have you a lover in your own country!’ 

“*Ohb, many.’ 

“© One that you love thus ?” 

“* No, I have not.’ 

*** I fear you are deceiving me.’ 

“* Holy Virgin! what a man is this, that will not 
be satisfied with sincerity and plain dealing !” 

«“ «Nay, Camilla, if you loved me’— 

“ « My good Pacha, you must not flatter yourself 
into such a supposition, What title have you to 
my love?’ 

“ *] will strive to deserve it. I will restore 
your cousins to their y= ge 

“For which I shall feel most grateful. But it 
is not one compliance, or two, or even twenty, that 
will entitle a man to my love.’ 

** Oh, that you would teach me how to obtain 
it!’ said Achmet, passionately. 

“ «Come, I will encourage you a little ; you are 
behaving pretty well, at present. Yesterday I de- 
tested your very uame—to-day you are almost 
endurable ; and i ou wish to leave an agreeable 
impression, you will permit me to retire.’ 

“ «No, 1 cannot part with you, beautiful Ca- 
milla; you shall stay, and enchant me with your 
presence.” 

“*T shall do no such thing. If you force me to 
remain with you against my will, I shall say very 
disobliging things, and then we shall quarrel.” 

“Go, then, my Peri! but in your dreams to- 
night, remember your adoring Achmet.’ 

*«T hope, if I dream at all, to be favoured with 
a sweet vision of my native land, and return in 
slumber to the fair hills of Castile.’ 

«Is your country, then, so dear to you?’ asked 
Achmet, mournfully. 

“« «My country !* said Camilla, her lovely eyes 
suffusing with tears, as the thought of home 
passed over her mind— and shall [ never behold 
your orange groves again, nor hear the rush of 
your mighty streams, but die like a transplanted 
flower in a lareiga soil!’ 

“ Such scenes as these were of daily recurrence 
during the time that preparations were making for 
the departure of Beatrice and Antonia ; sometimes 
they did not end so placably. 

“ «It is I that am the slave,’ would Achmet say, 
when the fair Spaniard made him feel, too severely, 
the chains that bound him—‘*the slave of your 
caprices, Camilla. Would that I had never seen 

you! 

“*Surely, Achmet, that was my misfortune, 
since I had not the slightest wish to become the 
victim of the lawless traffic in women that prevails 
in this disgusting country.’ 

*** By Mahomet, you never open your lips but 
with the design of saying something vexatious. 
Till I saw you, I was happy; but you have made 
me the most miserable of men! I am wretched 
when absent from you ; and when I am near you, 
your whole study is to torment me.’ 

** At other times Achmet would sit in Camilla’s 
apartment, listening to her guitar—bis whole soul 
entranced in the pleasure of hearing and seeing 
her. One day, when he was thus occupied, Bea- 
trice and Antonia entered, to bid farewell, as all 
things were ready for their departure. 

“When they offered their thanks to Achmet, he 
said—* Your gratitude is due to Camilla, who, 
when she might have used her boundless influence 
over me to obtain her own liberty, preferred making 
you happy.’ 

“*Because my love for them prevailed over 
every selfish consideration,’ said Camilla, with a 
significant glance. 

“ «Ah, Camilla, I understand your allusion. Go ; 
you are free. Return to Spain—that beloved 
country which you prefer to Achmet.’ 

** His voice faltered as he spoke—Camilla looked 
up—their eyes met—they both burst into tears. 

“*Ah! exclaimed Beatrice, ‘you love one 
another ; wherefore, then, should you part ?" 

“The Pacha threw himself at Camilla’s feet. 

* * Light of my eyes! will you leave me ? 
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“ * Achmet, I cannot share a divided heart.’ 

** © swear to you, by Allah, that my harem shall 
be dismissed, and you shall be my only wife.’ 

*“* Ah, Achmet, there is another t ht,’ said 
Camilla, weeping; ‘you are a follower of the 
False Prophet, and IE am a believer in the only 
faith whereby we may have eternal life.’ 

** «Camilla, you. speak dark things, and hard to 
be underst ; but only promise to be mine,and I 
will hear you patiently on these matters; and if 
convinced, I will not cling to error.’ 

“It may be easily imagined, that Beatrice and 
Antonia departed for Spain without Camilla, who 
became Achmet Pacha’s bride; and who ere long 
had the happiness of informing her. cousins, b 
letter, that he had become a secret but deci 
proselyte to Christianity.” 


In the poetical department there are 
many pieces of considerable merit ; but we 
do not recollect one that sinks below 
mediocrity. From these we had intended 
to make several selections, but our want of 
room, and the claims of other publications 
have laid an embargo on our designs, 
The observations, however, which we have 
already made, bear sufficient evidence that 
“ Friendship’s Offering for 1829,” holds an 
exalted rank in our estimation. To this 
we may add, that in its chastened exterior, 
and prose compositions, nothing has yet 
appeared to us, from which it can suffer 
an eclipse. 

a 
Review.—The Family Monitor, or a 

Help to Domestic Happiness. By 

John Angell James. 12mo. pp. 286. 

Hudson, Birmingham, 1828. 

In prosecuting our voyage along the 
stream of time, although several treatises 
on domestic order, and happiness have 
arrested our attention, we have no re- 
collection of any one, that is worthy 
of being placed in competition with this 
that is now before us. e have perused 
it with much pleasure, and announce our 
unqualified assent to its numerous propo- 
sitions, and varied forms of advice, with 
the most undissembled satisfaction. 

In weighing the duties of husbands 
towards their wives, and of wives towards 
their husbands, the author holds the 
balance with a steady hand; assigning to 
each, in due weight and measure, all that 
justice, prudence, reason, and common 
sense would enable either party to claim, 
and which neither durst withhold from 
the other, without grossly violating that 
established order of nature which is 
“heaven’s first law.” In their relative 
Situations towards each other, he neither 
exalts the husband into a tyrant, nor de- 
presses the wife into a slave; he neither 
degrades her into an idolized puppet, nor 
makes him appear contemptible by danc- 
ing attendance on the living doll. 

To discover the path of duty, which 





Mr.’ James delineates with much pre 
cision, both in its extended range and 
minuter ramifications, requires neither an 
artificial lens, nor a microscopic eye. 
The assent of our judgment and con- 
science: always accompanies him in his 
various discriminations, because the light 
of truth rarely fails to beam upon what he 
advances— 

“How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute!” 

On passing from the duties of husbands 
and wives, to those which arise from the 
relations of parents and children, the same 
perspicuity accompanies nearly all his 

of discrimination. iprocal 
obligations arising from the constitution of 
nature, and enforced by the imperious and 
awful sanctions of . revelation, form the 
basis whence he deduces the precepts and 
maxims he inculeates. These shine in his 
sentences and paragraphs by their own 
inherent lustre. To read them is to be- 
come acquainted with their truth, and to 
know their truth is to see the necessity of 
reducing them to practice. 

The relations which subsist between 
masters, mistresses, and servants, he 
touches with the same masterly hand. In 


each of these his ideas are luminous, his . 


language is clear and expressive, and we 
are led, whenever we contemplate scenes 
of domestic discord, to trace them to a 
deviation from the rules prescribed, as 
their legitimate cause, and to. perceive the 
evils which imbitter life as the inevitable 
result. 

The substance of this volume, we learn 
from the preface, was delivered in a series 
of lectures or discourses, and their appear- 
ance in print, we are informed, originated 
in the unanimous request of those to whom 
they were delivered. This is a natural 
request, which would have emanated from 
any rational congregation composed of 
persons who were determined not to in- 
vade each others rights. The cause of the 
fair sex he pleads on grounds that never 
can be successfully controverted, and to 
have such a masterly advocate, must be to 
them a source of lasting satisfaction, 
especially as, in the eye of scripture, 
humanity, and reason, no one can find any 
just cause to take offence at what he has 
advanced. 

Throughout the whole, Mr. James has 
displayed an intimate acquaintance with 
human nature, and has shewn surprising 
dexterity in exploring the motives which 
should guide mankind in their domestic 
relations, and in discharging wth fidelity, 
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the: duties of active life. Jn severgh-of these 

the most delicate touches were some- 

times po ten oe See 
ment are alike conspicuous. 

he fe on . narrow isthmus with a 


of his own expressions, namely, that— 
“The — of greatest consequence 
to mankind, whether we refer to science 
or morals, lie not buried deep in gloom 
and mystery, but are to be found, like the 
manna of the Israelites, upon the surface 
of things, The secret of happiness lies 
folded up in the leaves of the bible, and 
is in the bosom of religion,” 

To a work entitled “The Domestic 
Constitution,” by the Rey. Mr. Anderson 
of Edinburgh, the author acknowledges 
himself indebted for many appropriate 
quotations, The book to which he thus 
refers, is undoubtedly a most excellent 
performance, but we find no deficiency, 
either in sentiment, or an ability to de- 
velop, when Mr. James pursues his march 
without foreign aid, 

. In its various, arrangements, arguments, 
deductions, and appeals, this volume is 
both entertaining and instructive, and no 
one can doubt that it is deeply interest- 
ing, since it jnvolves the domestic hap- 
piness of individuals, of families, of com- 
remit, and even of the human race. 
e have derived from its perusal much 
vabuable information, and strongly recom- 
mend it as the best book of the kind 
that has hitherto fallen under our notice. 


= 


gn — The Union Collection of 

a additional to the Psalms and 

mns of Dr Watts, comprising such 

as are adapted to Divine Worship. 

12mo. Containing 775 Hymns, &c. 
Holdsworth. London. 1828. 


Tue compiler, in selecting and arrang- 
ing the articles in this collection, has not 
been working at random; but how he 
will vindicate his character when charged 
with Sot 5 ie we know not, as there is 
hymn-book of any value extant 
which "he has not laid under contribution. 
It is probable that his industry and solici- 
tude to cull the most fragrant flowers 
from every garden, may be urged as an 
atonement, and if the plea of success be 
once admitted, we have no doubt that he 
will escape punishment. 
120.—VOL. x. 
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Prefixed to the - volume we have an 
index containing the first line in every 
hymn ; and at the conclusion, the 
of scripture are enumerated, to which a 
Smee of the hymns refer. This is 

wed by an extended index of the sub- 
arduous | jects on which the hymns are written, and 
this is succeeded by a list of the names of 
authors te whom this volume is indebted 
for the numerous and valuable articles 
which it contains. 

Many of the hymns in this collection 
have —_ long before the world, and their 
reputation is beyond the influence both of 
praise and blame. Others, however, 
equally valuable, but less generally known, 
have been transplanted into = favourable 
soil, where in due time also will 
receive their deserved share - public ap- 

bation. To obtain a station in a col- 
ection like this, is to take a stand in the 
road to fame. 

In making his selections, we have been 
much pleased to find, that the compiler 
has risen above the contemptible singu- 
larities of sect and party. Few if an 
hymns in the collection are stained wi 
the tincture of any peculiar creed, 
Churchmen, Methodists, and Dissenters, 
have all been called upon to lend a help- 
ing hand, and their luctions 
peaceably ’by the side of each other, without 
uttering an anathema or a frown, or dis- 
turbing, by discordant language, the har- 
mony of the whole. 


——_>——_ 


Review.—The Beauties of the British 
Poets, with a few Introductory Re- 
marks. By the Rev. George Croly. 
12mo. pp. 290. Seeley and Son. 
London. 1828. 


Tue exterior of this volume bears a kind of 
imitative resemblance to the blooming an- 
nuals, which regularl iy make their a 
ance at this season of the year. tis very 
neatly got up, and is odemenne eleven 
beautifully executed wood. engra’ 
illustrative of the various subjects — 
collection to which they sy These 
decorations in their combined effect give 
to the volume a very attractive aspect. 

The work itself is professedly a com- 
pilation, so that in the merit or demerit of 
the py gps the compiler has no 

share. is responsibility rests on the 
selection and the arrangement; and in 
both of these respects he has acquitted 
himself well. Beginning with the works 
of Chaucer, and passing on with those of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope; his selections are above ali 
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suspicion of being deficient in poetical 
merit. To purity of sentiment, the com- 
piler has not paid less attention than to the 
elegance and elevation of his extracts. We 
are not aware that a loose or contaminating 
thought has on any occasion been per- 
mitted to pollute his pages. 

From the works of Pope, the compiler 
proceeds to those of Thompson, Young, 
Akenside, Collins, Gray, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Bruce, Logan, Jones, Burns, Cow- 
per Crabbe, Smith, ‘Southey, Coleridge, 

ordsworth, Scot, Montgomery, Camp- 
bell, Rogers, Moore, Byron, Keats, Mill- 
man, Wolfe, and Hemans: From’ each 
of these well-known favourites of the 
Muses, he has selected several beautiful 
pieces, and arranged them under the names 
of their respective authors, with ‘becoming 
order and regularity.’ Is ’is’a work com- 
piled with much taste’ and judgment: 
comprising numerous excellencies of 
most celebrated British poets, but’ many 
“volumes would be necessary to incorporate 
even one half of ‘their’ indisputable 
beauties. 

rete isd 


Review.—The Englishman’s Almanack ; 
or, Daily Calendar .of General Infar- 
mation for the United Kingdom, for 
the year 1829. Printed for the Com- 
pany of Stationers. Woodfall, 
London. 


Wuatever truth might ‘have been in the 
observation during distant years, that all 
the Almanacks published by the Stationers’ 
Company dealt ‘largely in astrology, facts 
demonstrate; ‘that at the present time such 
charges are! far from being true; and we 
cannot but consider the insinuations so 
industriously circulated of tate, that astro- 
logy is still their darling theme, ‘are invidi- 
‘ous in their nature, and must have origi- 
nated in a motive; the impurity of which 
we are not solicitous to explore Of these 
facts, we are most indi bly assufed, 
that “the Englishman’s Almanack,” ‘now 
under inspection, is as free from astrology, 
as it is from icebergs, and that an atten- 
tive reader would much sooner learty from 
its pages how to cultivate gardens, than 
+o cast nativities, or to tell fortunes: 

In common with all other Almanacks, 


this contains the calendar, and its various - 


appendages, without which every reader 
would pronounce it incomplete. In ad- 
dition to these, we have been much pleased 
to notice in a column devoted to historical 
memoranda, a striking deviation from the 
antiquated form. Venerable Bede, Thomas 
a Becket, and such characters, had long 


Review.—Englishman’s Almanach—Gift of an Uncle. 
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occupied, by prescriptive right, an almost 
exclusive claim to chronological canoniza- 
tion; but in this Almanack, the names of 
many persons with whom we are more 
familiar, and in whose deeds we feel a 
deeper interest, are placed before us; and 
we Fail with pleasure the names of Robert- 
son, Wesley, Whitefield, Nelson, Napo- 
leon, and other distinguished individuals, 
ranged under the respective days when 
they finished their mortal career. Many 
memorable events of modern times fill up 
the catalogue. 

The margin in each month contains 
some interesting observations on particular 


days and occurrences, with the names of 


which, most are familiar, but of 
which very few know the origin. On the 
management of the kitchen and flower 
we have much instructive matter 

reach month. 

In‘addition to a list of members for 
both’ houses of iament, bankers, 
lates, etbeny aad oMtco under the walen, 
the editor has furnished some valuable 
tables ‘relative to friendly societies, which 
will be with considerable interest. 
With- the post-office regulations, hackney 
coach fares, and the legal charges of water- 
men and porters, stated in this Almanack, 
every one ought to be acquainted, in 
order to detect fraud, and prevent imposi- 
tion. 

It is understood that this Almanack is 
conducted by Dr. Gregory, of Woolwich, 
who is well known to be the editor of the 
Ladies’ Diary,’ and White’s Ephemeris ; 
and all who are acquainted with the 
talents of this learned mathematician, will 
readily believe, that he is more conversant 
with solid sciénce, than with visionary 
astrology, and those who examine its varied 
contents with such expectations, will not 
find themselves disappointed. 


———— 


Review.—The Gift of an Uncle, or a 
short Description of some of the Pe- 
culiarities in the Animal and Vegeta- 

“ble World, with an Account of their 
first Tatroduction into this ntry. 
12mo. pp. 142. Joy. London. 1828. 


Tuts little volume is dressed up in a 
very delicately embroidered robe, and 
is ornamented with a neatly executed 
copper-plate engraving. ts exterior 
appearance is, however, of little con- 
sequence when compared with the 
great variety of articles introduced into 
its pages, and -with the useful branches 
of information in‘ natural history which 
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they are calculated to communicate to the 
youthful mind, 

The articles are not egy intro- 
duced under distinct heads, but find their 
way to notice in a continued conversa- 
tion or dialogue which runs throughout 
the volume. The subjects are gathered 
from scenes of every day’s occurrence ; 
and are brought before us by a father, 
who, without the tedious formality of task 
or lesson, finds occasion to instruct his son 
and daughter in numerous branches of 
useful knowledge, derived from ineidents 
which well-contrived accidents call into 


existence. 

In this little volume about one hundred 
and twenty-eight distinct topics, either of 
natural or civil history, antiquity, or 
science, meet our view, Lach of these is 
discussed or deseribed in language that is 
at once familiar and i without 
entering into ramified detail, or tiring by 
tedious prolixity. Mr. Acton, the father, 
seizes on the more prominent. features of 
his subject, states its history, connexions, 
and vicissitudes, and when these are.ex- 
hausted, another is always at hand, which, 
keeping attention on the alert, prevents 
fatigue by the powerful influence of in- 


if 

We have this book with pleas- 
ing satisfaction, and think it admirably 

culated to convey in a lively manner, 
much useful information on the subj 
of which it treats. It is of course designed 
for the instruction of youth; but boys 
and girls of about Soasinen, vee of age, 
must have made a great proficiency in the 
acquirement of general knowledge, to 
whom this volume can impart nothing 
that is both valuable and new, 

—_-—~»>—-——— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Taylor’s b Universal Steno- 
graph som a Soe ed Prentieed System 
0 t-Hand Writing, William 
Harding, (Simpkin and shal, London,) 
has already passed under our review in a 
former edition. We then spoke very fa- 
vourably of its simplicity of method, and 
com iveness of design. In the pre- 
sent edition, the enlargement and improve- 
ments which are introduced, cannot but 
tend to facilitate the learner’s in 
the acquirement of this very | art. 

2. A Sermon on the Death of John 
Nike, Esq., by David Ever Ford, 
(Westley and Davis, London,) contains 
many appropriate remarks, and pathetic 
touches, suited to the solemnity of the 
occasion; but nothing that can demand 
any peculiar apimadversion, which dis- 
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courses on similar subjects have not in 
general an equal right to claim. 

3. Nos. I. and II. Brixton; or, A 
Full Investigation of the Speeches, Ser- 
mons, and Proceedings of the Rev. Dr: 
re by the Rev. G. C. Smith, 
(Wakefield, London,) seems to have been 
written under a very strong excitement of 
intemperate feeling. The professed aim 
of Mr. G, C. Smith is to unmask Dr, 
Styles, and set him before the world array- 
ed in an offensive garb. The strictures are 
both severe and personal, and in their ten- 
dency are calculated to place the character 
of Dr. Styles in a very inauspicious light. 

4. Interest Tables for the Use of 
Savings Banks, Sc., by Edward Car- 
penter, (Longman, London,) appear to 
display an intimate acquaintance with the 
subjects of which they treat, and to con- 
tain calculations that are remarkably accu- 
rate. It is,a work that seems chiefly, if 
not exclusively, adapted for the use of 
a Banks, to - es of which, 
the author a to have paid particular 
attention. yo eh Sie work 
assumes the ap of a ready reckoner ; 
but in its details it descends to minutia, 
and even decimals, so’ that’ the least frac- 
tion of any given stim for the shortest period, 
may be brought to account. It must have 
been an undertaking of no small difficulty, 
to produce a work of this description, and 
we hope the author will find in a extensive 
sale an ample remuneration. 

5. The, Mother’s Guide; or, Plain 
Observations on the Management of Chil- 
dren during the first month, (Virtue, Lon- 
don,) we are glad to find has reached a 
second edition. We noticed the first a few 
months since in terms of decided approba- 
tion, A reperusal of the second edition, 
has rather confirmed our former opinion, 
than furnished occasion to retract what we 
advanced, It is replete with sound com- 
mon sense and wholesome advice, in fol- 
lowing which, every mother and her infant 

6. ‘vice of Humanity, Observa- 
tions on Instances of Cruelty to Animals, 
Means for Preventing it, §c., (Sher- 
wood, London,) is a pamphlet which we 
are glad.to fiud has made many converts, 
and we are persuaded, that in proportion 
as it becomes known, it will make many 
more. Its details of brutality, daily prac- 
tised in the city and suburbs, are horrible 
and disgusting beyond the power of lan- 
guage adequately to describe. Nothing, 
we fear, but legislative interference will ter- 
minate, or even check, the cruelty to ani- 
mals of which it complains, and prevent 
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the London market from being — 
with ducks and pigs, fed on the putrid and 
diseased flesh and .refuse of dead horses. 
We wish the friends of humanity with 
whom this pamphlet originated, an increase 
of numbers, ay te ge 

7. The Infant ’s Magazine, 
Vol, II. Groen, London,) is: very 
neatly got up, and has a pretty ap- 
pearance. It is ornamented with several 
wood engravings, and the subjects with 
which its pages are filled, seem every way 
—— to the capacity of the infant 


8. A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic 
and Mensuration, adapted to the use of 
Schools, $c. by S. P. Reynolds, (Joy, Lon- 
don,) is a book of fair promise, and we 
doubt not that .when its. principles and 


mode of ing are reduced to practice, 
it will be found fully to answer ‘every rea- 
sonable e iom.-: We have been much 


pleased with the. various parts we -have 
examined, and::think: the’ engraved figures” 
on mensuration’ will. tend very. much: to 


facilitate the learner's: 
9. A Compentiaan af tdoiert Geogra- 
, with Remarks, iptive Tables, 


ical information. It ranges over 
the surface of the globe, and notices in a 
brief, but. sati manner, whatever is 
either physically. prominent, or histori 
smaatetae. Its maps are neatly sieented, 
and the exercises are fairly deduced from 
the historical description, which, in some 


comprehending the.Chronology of «the 
. World, from its Creation} to Se aera | 
tion of the Western Rmpire of Rome, .A.D. : 
476 ; accompanied with .a Chart, and u 
series of Questions, (Baker and. Fietcher, ' 
-London,) will be found ef essential service - 
to all, who wish to obtain a. knowledge'of | 
general history. The-first part: is histori- 

3 the second is\ simply..a chronology | 
founded on the leading events of the pre- | 
-ceding ;. the third contains a series of :ques- ' 
tions adapted to the sketches and tables’; | 
and the fourth elucidates. the principal | 
offices, weights, measures, and coins, men- 
tioned in ancient history. The chronolo- 
gical map is large, and bound by itself. 
This gives at one glance a view of the rise, | 
-extent, duration, and continuance or termi- 
-nation of the nations of the earth. The plan 
of the whole is very com ive, and 
-will be found a usefal in schools, ; 
and for the purposes of private tuition. 





11. The Diversions of Hollycot, or the 
Mother’s Art of Thinking, (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edin ») contains some sprightly 
dialogues between a mother and her chil- 
dren. It has also several stories that are 
both amusing and instructive. In these, 
nothing but useful subjects are. introduced, 
of which the object and tendency are always 
apparent. It is designed for young per- 
sons, and to such it can hardly fail to prove 
both useful and entertaining. 

12. Village Plans, and Domestic 
Sketches; or, A Visit to the Rectory o 
Milbourne Dale, (Seeley, London,) ‘uk 
somewhat resembling the preceding in ten- 
deney and general chatacter, has no simi- 
larity: in its mode of procedure. It is made 
up of narratives, ‘and is divided into twelve 

apters, each treating on a distinct sub- 
ject, such as “ The Visitor,” “‘ The Sunday-~ 

”.“The Birth Day,” “The Fac- 

¢’-%c. The narrative frequently di- 

gtesses into moral -reflections, arising from 

the ‘scénes described. These are always 

judicious, and frequently very pointed. It 

18 a book that may be read with profit by 
those who have outlived their teens. 

18. Portsmouth ; or, The. First Part 

* an Humble Address to the Bishop of 

» concerning the fatal . licence 
given to the admission of unmarricd 
Females into British ships of war, §c., 
y the Rev. G. C. Smith, (Wakefield, 

on,)} is a spirited performance, im 
which the author lays open such scenes of 
depravity, as we shudder to behold. We 
camnot, however, doubt the accuracy of his 
statements, he having partially witnessed 
what he describes, while the other branches 
of ‘his evidence are drawn from the most 
unquestionable sources. We could wish 
to see this powerful pamphlet in the hands 
of every aval officer, that measures might 
+e adopted for removing the disgusting 
nuisance.of which it eomplains, and intro. 
—— such regulations as he wishes to see 


pted. 

14. Blackheath ; being a brief Historv- 
cal Review of Circumstances connected 
with Seamen’s Societies, by the Rev. G.C. 
Smith, (Wakefield, London,) is a pamphlet 
from which we might gather, that the: au- 
thor is hardly ever at home unless, ina 
temperature of boiling heat. 


> 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
DECEMBER 1828. 
Tue San enters the tropical sign Capricorn 
on the Qist at 22 minutes past seven in 
the evening: His declination on. the ist is 
21 degrees 52 minutes south; on the 2fst 
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it is 23 degrees 28 minutes, which is the 
greatest obliquity of the ecliptic ; after this 
day it decreases, and on the 3ist is 23 
degrees 5 minutes. On the 1st, his semi- 
diameter is 16 minutes, 15 seconds, and 
5 tenths, and on the 25th, 16 minutes, 17 
seconds, and 7 tenths: the length of the 
day on the ist is 8 hours 6 minutes, and 
on the 2ist, 7 hours 44 minutes. — 

The Moon is new on. the 7th at 15 
minutes past four in the morning in the 
15th degree of ittarius, her latitude 
being 3 degrees . She enters her first 
quarter on the 13th, at 39 minutes past 
nine in the evening, in the 2ist degree of 
Pisces ; on the 2ist at 29 minutes past six 
in the morning, her situation in the ecliptic 
is in the 29th degree of Gemini, with up- 
wards of 4 degrees south latitude; and on 
the 29th at 41 minutes past 10 in the 
morning, she enters her last quarter in the 
7th degree of Libra. She crosses the 
ecliptic m her ascending nodeon the 2d, 
is in conjunction with the beautiful planet 
Venus, on the 4th, at one in the morning, 
with Me on the 5th at three in the 
afternoon, with Jupiter on the followmg 
morning at one, on. the ‘12th at 30 minutes 
past eleven in the evening she passes Mars, 
and Saturn on the 23d at twelve at night. 
She is in perigee on the 9th, and in apogee 
on the 25th. 

Mercury is at his greatest elongation on 
the 1st, rising at 53 minutes past five in 
the morning. He is in conjunction:with 
Jupiter on the 10th.at five in the morning, 
on the 2ist he crosses the ecliptic in his 
descending node, and on the 3ist is in 
aphelio. Jupiter rises on the 1st: at 52 
minutes past six in the morning, and on 
the 25th, at 35 minutes five; he will 
begin to be visible in eastern hemi- 
_ about the middle of the month. 

enus also embellishes the moming sky 
with her effulgent rays, previous to the glo- 
rious orb of day shedding upon us his invi- 
gorating and enlivening beams. She rises 
‘on the 1st at six minutes past four, and on 
the 25th at 4 minutes past five. She is'an 
interesting object in the constellation of the 
Balance. 


‘constellation Aquarius. : He sets-on the tst 
at 43 minutes past ten’ in the evening, and 
on the 25th at 35.minutes past ten. Saturn 
is noticed very gradually to recede from 8 
Cancri daring the’ whole’ of ‘the month. 
He rises on’ the tst' at two minutes 

eight in the evening, and on the 25th at nine 
Tminutes past six. . He is consequently visi- 
ble during the whole of the nights, and will 
afford the telescopic observer an excellent 





unity of examining his satellitium 
wonderful rings, the major and minor 
axis of which are as 1000 is to 354, 

The right ascension of Arcturus on the 
1st, is 14 hours, 7 minutes, 51 seconds, 
and 1 tenth ; its north polar distance being 
69 degress, 55 minutes, 23 seconds, and 
4 tenths. Mirac has 14 hours, 37 minutes, 
30 seconds, and 8 hundredths of right 
ascension on the same day, with 62 degrees, 
12 minutes, 1 second, and 1 tenth, of north 

distance. The polar star has also 
59 minutes, 56 seconds, and 11 hundredths 
of right ascension, with 1 degree, 35 
minutes, 53 seconds, and 9 tenths of north 
polar distance. 


———— 
JEWISH PROPHECY. 


Tue destruction of the Turks is an event 
that must be anxiously anticipated by the 
Jews, to whom the land of Canaan is irre- 
vocably granted by covenant from the Most 
High to Abraham and his seed for ever. 
If the — calculation. worn > Sad 
period is ing when the ish 
eats shal be emaibied, and the Jems 


‘restored-to Jerusalem. The calculation is 


founded on the principle, that the 

cies themselves are key to 5 
of Daniel certain 
events are » some of which have 


ired, others remain yet to be fulfilled ; 
but all .the events: are to come. to ‘pass 
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wre cence 


in the year of Messiah, from his birth, 
33 years and some months. This event 
was to happen when 70 weeks of the vision 
had expired; 70 weeks multiplied by the 
days 7 in a week, make 490 prophetic 
days, or civil years. Thus in the year of 
our Lord 33, at his crucifixion, 490 years of 
the vision had expired. Then, on account 
of abominations, the cutting off Messiah, 
&e. the ple of the prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and sanctuary, 
&e. which shall be desolate until the con- 
summation, or, to use the phraseology of 
the 8th chapter, 13, 14 verses, “Then shall 
the be cleansed,” which must 
take placeswithin the 2810 years yo Pe 
of the vision, at the crucifixion of the Mes- 
siah, in the year 33, The calculation stands, 
therefe YEARS, 


2300 


490 
1810 


Deduct this, there remains unex-, 
pired at the death of Christ ....4, 

This was in the year 33; we recks . - 
oning from the.bisth, mat the death 
ee must be added, to 


Z 
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TURKISH PROPHECY. 
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be accompli by a people from the 
north, walled Cauntes, a (yellow-haired 
sons.) The ruins of tinople shall 
happen in one Sultan Mahomet’s time, 
and then the Turks shall be reduced to so 
few in number, that sixty Turkish women 
shall have but one husband among them. 





QUERIES ANSWERED. 





1. On Protestantism. 
THE two queries pro by an Old Sub- 
scriber, namely, “ Whether there were any 
Protestants in the reign of king John ?— 
and whether the Danes who first invaded 
England were Protestants ?” admit of easy 
solutions. f England 
Canute got possession of England in 
1017. King John signed Magna Charta 
in 1215. Protestant was a name first 
given in Germany to those who adhered 
to the doctrine of Luther, because in 1529 
they protested against the decree of the 
emperor Charles V. and the diet of Spires, 
and declared that they appealed to a gene- 
ral council. Since that time the term has 
been indiscriminately applied to all the 
sects, of whatever denomination, which have 

revolted from the Roman See. 


2. On the Salvation of Persons born Blind, 
Deaf, and Dumb. 


F. H. asks if “ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God,” ‘ How 
can any one sayed who is born blind, 
deaf, and dumb? F.H. would do well 
to consider that the language of the Gos- 
pel is designed for those who all 
their mental and physical faculties, and 
not for those who labour under natural 
disabilities. It would be preposterous to 
place infants, idiots, and madmen on the 
same footing with others whose faculties 
and organs are perfect. “God is not an 
austere being, taking up. that he laid not 
down, and reaping that he did not sow.” 
Luke xix. 21. 

3. On the Number of the Beast. 

The proposer R. A. would do well, on 
this much controverted subject, to consult 
commentators, and then perhaps he will 
not be so certain that this beast arose in 
1760, and ‘that his fall will be in 3902. 
We sus that no explanation can be 
given that’ will not be liable to formidable 
objections. Events are the only infallible 
interpreters of prophecy. 

ee On he Gloria Patri. 

On this point, Abecedarian starts a diffi- 
culty where none in reality exists. The 
writer asks what is’ the meaning of ‘the 
following words in the church service, “ As 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end?” Let this 
be subjoined to the previous + 
“Glory be to"the Father, to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost,” and the question will 
cease to be formidable. It will then run 
as follows, ‘* Glory be to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in 
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ever 


Anecdote of the late John Adams—Gleanings. 1144 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, GLEANINGS. 
world without end.” Glory always has-} 7, Perouse-—By the ‘pabedae Herald. a, ( the 
been, now is, and ever shall be ascribed | Fiitor of the Sydney Gasette,) which arrived here 


to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
5. On the Trinity. 

The same inquirer asks several questions 
respecting the Divine subsistence of a 
Trinity in Unity. To these perhaps no 
satisfactory replies can be given. Weare 
unacquainted with our own mode of sub- 
sistence, and questions may be asked re- 
specting the union of soul and body, and 
the operation of mind on matter, that are 
pat insoluble by our philosophy. The 
writer must not forget, that with the intel- 
lectual powers of inan, questions are always 
more numerous than answers. The 
of a magazine are not ada for long dis- 
sertations on abstruse subjects, otherwise 
some of the difficulties might be obviated. 


a oe 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE JOHN ADAMS. 


Tue following anecdote of the“late John 
Adams, president of the United States, ‘ds 
told by himself, is worth recording; and 
furnishes one of the best arguments to the 
advocates of compulsory labour that’ we 
have yet heard :— 

“ When I wasa boy, I had to study the 
Latin grammar; but it was dull, ‘and I 
hated it. My father was anxious to'send 

“me to college, and therefore I ‘studied 
the grammar till I could bear ‘with it'no 
longer ; and going to my father, I'told him 
I did not like stady, and asked’ for some 
other employment. I was opposing “his 
wishes, and he was’ quick in his ‘answer. 
‘Well, John,’ said he, ‘if Latin’ grammar 
does not suit you, you may try'ditchmg, 
perhaps that will; my meadow’ yonder 
needs a ditch, and you may put ‘by Eatin; 
and try that.’ ' 0 

- This seemed a delightful’ change, and 
to the meadow I went. But I soon found 
ditching harder than Latin, and the’ first 
forenoon was the longest I ever experienced. 

That day I ate the bread of labour, and 
glad was I when night came on. That 
night I made some comparisons between 
Latin grammar and ditching, but said riot/a 
word about it. I dug the next forenoon, 

and wanted to return to Latin at dinner, 
but it was humiliating, and I could not do 

it. At night, toil conquered pride, and I 
told my father, one of the severest trials of 
my life, that if he chose, I would back 
to Latin grammar. He was glad of it, and 
if I have since gained any distinction, it 
has been owing to the two days’ labour in 
that abominable ditch.” q 





lowing extract of a letter, received from Capt. Dillon 
f the H. E. India Company's ship Research :— 
you of a safe 


“ Islands, 
some of the altar and mess 
under the 


to become 

t lamented La 
, who 

Bay some 40 years ® 


were 
aad breakers that it-was, unset to land. ‘The ‘come 


Captain Andrews, in his gureah of Travele in Seath 
America, 8 conversation w took place be- 


Tae f on yy from her sporuing’s 
wringing her in great apparent perturbation of 


“ Donna—"Oh, dear children, matter enough, 
Podve M. pays to take pos- 
session oar Low: of the 
whole country. » my dears, what will become of 


us all?” 

“ Eldest Daughter—* Oh, is that all? I 
feared there was, ; 

be com 


semethiog wore | they do 
- « Donna—* Vio pen cuter disse )~ 2 — py Mg 
: 0 over- 


eye.) ‘1 do not know that, (g/most 


1u...to} 





p r » 
Fijpe Daughter— Oh, mamma, but do listen to 
you see any thing so very dangerous in the 
person or manners of these lish ?” 

“ Donna—‘ None at all, my ; I like them very 
much, they are very agreeable ; what a pity they can 
nev: to 


go ! 
c Foungest Daughter— So much their is- 
forvene, 1s 7 t consider, what = 


tter than none, you Ww. 4 
* Eldest ~~ And only think, mamma, of 
the merit and pleasure of converting a young heretic 
to the true faith.’ 

“‘ Donna— There is something in that, my dear, I 
allow.—Well, you will have it your own way, chil- 
dren, I perceive. It is nse! me to argue the 
matter with you apy further!’ ” 














- Ecterary Notices. 








Balt and water have 
y oo affinity) for 


at Giineos 
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of ease i sat 
ms aod thetr brain 
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fon te 
loquacity, had 


bi od; 

than for "his 
d the ship of that celebrated 
Davigator, treated per! moore cavalierly, but pe 

less spoiled, by both o —- aod | crew his ¢ 
patriot Ververt waa visitandine Nuns 
Pf ey a. ibe ap yt with an 
enem Yeasel, duriog w rety sherp en noise Of the cantion 
ghd Kokoly (this was the 
ae Hs &, the feathered sai was sought ae ore 
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dieeppeared it was t that 
had aa fallen on the field of ,honour—by the wind, if not 


t two years on 





him 
was ineensible to all their kindness, wetlieg 
; as his only answer 


of gaming ‘s 
— 


on - But 
its of painted 
green table. “ yA; piddling con- 


i 
pon fyi like Werulagors roekh 
arries you 





ee afal 
Seal.—A letter ay with the white of 


an egg cannot be opened the steam of boilin 

Fads like © commen water, wl hee kemnack y adds to 
Catholic Chapels and Priests. my ‘an authentic 

ray for the year 1826, there are 403 3 
chapels, and 424 priests, in England and \ 





Ti Stays.—The Philadelphia Medical J 
sta anc | eee of natamical bail, 7 of a aloes 
roug 

dissec “ " - ke - 
eformity Ho Oa an ae, 





pd piece d, the cterpum, a were of pote ts arch- 
ed ¢ - i. nw Sasrinas to the whole s 
e chest @ more free expansion] than 
the Ls The pit in in the al sternum was 
the ag 5 ney of the busk or 
ether with 


in that ob na yy been 
ve been provoked, by the 
“familiar and popular exclamation is 

said tot te be « derived from the He word Hosannah. 


Hiterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 
Cc Al rterly M e 
ee! heltenhem 4 hem and Quarterly Magazin 
The Voice of Humanity ; ‘ Observations on instances 
of Cruelty to Animals, 
The Renntion, of he British Poets. By. the Rev. 
Seeves or War, and other Poems, By John Mal- 


George Cro: 
colm. 
iversions of Hollycot; the Mother's Art of 
Tyiskivg. By the Author’ of “ Clon, Albin,” &c. 
s Magazine. Vol. II. 


@ lnfant Scholar 
The _———- of Christ crucified, and other 


sions. By Sir Matthew Hale, Kot. 

With en ny intr oduetory Beany, by the Rev. David 
Young tures, Expository ond Practical, 4 by 2. Book of 
Poscleten. lo ~ Ly p- — . Bvo. By th late Rev. 


An Inquiry into ate Jar notion of an uo “ 
nated, om oa ne Pons Preseience, &e. By 
Rev. James eee 

P The Th of Tomes mae ol D.D. yr ttng . 
fessor 0} ivinity in the University en. 
Translated from dn, by James Nichola Ta 





No. 
The Second Book for the Instruc- 
nts, consisting of Lectures and Exa- 


ti 1 4. ~ —s ony and 
ting nD ota in e 
ae Ml designed for the use of sats 
pn ll 7 Wn : Carpenter, au or of “ ~~ 
Toreduotios to Mithe Study | of the Scriptures,” ‘“ A 
Seri ne Mature History,” é&c. 8vo. 
Sg of St. Catharine's. By James Nevil, 


ddress to Maria Da Gloria, Queen of 
e p Rh By James Usher, Esq. 


Discipline . of Affliction; the sub- 

two Discourses ; together with Self-Scru- 
a Disconrse delivered at St. 

Hackney. By the Rev. Henry 


Barder, 
lackheath ; "Boing & Briet Histo Review of 
some cir the Seamen's 
Societies. By the Rev. G. C. ‘Smith 


In the Press. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy developed 
sod applied in e i ing the mhenomene of fas 
west mY ores Exley, A.M. A ae of 

it. Society. In one v: 
opalar Lectipes. on Biblical Criticism 
wae 


, Jan. 4. 1820, will be Palinhed, No. “ro be con 
leyan Methodis' azine. con- 
tinued monthly. _ “ 
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